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Cultural Endeavors 


As has been stated in this and recent issues, the 
National Association of the Deaf has reluctantly de- 
cided to suspend its Cultural Program on the national 
level for the time being. Local and state competition 
will continue to be encouraged. Hopefully, from such 
programs guidance will be forthcoming for resumption 
of national contests—with fewer areas of competition 
having more meaning. 

The Cultural Program had its beginnings at the 
Washington (D.C.) Convention of the NAD in 1964. 
Perhaps the base was never sound enough to produce 
truly national competition—complicated rules and too 
many categories, and lack of programs in many states, 
outweighing the vigorous efforts in certain parts of the 
country. 

The Miss Deaf America Pageant is being continued, 
with a larger number of state entrants expected at the 
NAD’s Houston Convention in 1976. High standards 
and clear-cut financial arrangements are imperative. 

Another outgrowth of the 1964 NAD Convention was 
the National Theatre of the Deaf. Despite auspicious 
beginnings, the NTD has not achieved one of its prime 
objectives—promotion of dramatics among the deaf 
and for the deaf. 

Implications were that the NTD had to do a “‘selling 
job” to the world at large before it could promote thea- 
tricals in the deaf community. The NTD productions, 
initially, were to be “professional” in nature and not 
necessarily intended for deaf audiences. The NTD 
would encourage development of the new talent, work- 
ing with schools for the deaf and other segments of the 
deaf population. 

While funding of such efforts has been a stumbling 
block, the overall design seems to have been weak. 
Little or nothing has been done to promote theatricals 
among the adult deaf. With few exceptions, skits and 
slapstick presentations continue to be the typical pro- 
ductions. 

NTD publicity, never very good, is now almost non- 
existent. Now and then tour dates are released, with 


many gaps. Foliow-up is lacking. Human interest 
stories (and pictures) are totally lacking except when a 
local newspaper runs a feature for consumption in a 
limited area of circulation. 

A few bright spots are to be commended—Gallaudet 
College’s Hughes Memorial Theater being one of them. 
We will be more than glad to give publicity to produc- 
tions in other settings. 

Perhaps the NAD Cultural Program, sometime in the 
not too distant future—will be able to give deaf thea- 
tricals the push that they need in the non-college, non- 
professional setting. Comments from readers on the 
subject are welcome. 


The Nerve of Some People 

A bandwagon, put together and driven by some 
people, is quite often so attractive that others are eager 
to climb aboard. Usually when there is room, and if a 
common interest or cause exists, such would-be riders 
are welcomed aboard. 

Sometimes, however, the ‘guests’? may tend to get 
out of hand, either claiming ownership of the band- 
wagon or trying to change its direction. To put it 
mildly, bad manners begin showing. 

A case in point: 


Recently the National Association of the Deaf peti- 
tioned the Federal Communications Commission for 
quick and positive action in regard to requiring that 
television stations provide visual as well as auditory 
warnings about severe weather conditions and other 
emergencies. A press conference was called as an 
aftermath—with extensive coverage by the media. 

Lo and behold (and alas and alack), other organiza- 
tions interested in deafness were represented at this 
press conference. A press release originating from an 
organization for the deaf in the Washington, D. C., 
locality implied that it was the moving force behind the 
petition and the press conference. 

The nerve of some people . . . they not only try 
to claim they are the spokesmen for the deaf but they 
try to claim credit for something they did not originate. 
Welcome aboard the bandwagon, but... 
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Some Comments On The Request For 


In trying to adopt policies from the 
world of business and industry to the 
realm of social services the government 
has taken yet another ill-fated step. The 
step involves the widespread use of a 
Requests for Proposals (RFP) system. 


The procedure is best understood by 
taking the example of a large corpora- 
tion such as Sears and Roebuck. When 
Sears’ decides to produce a new washing 
machine it draws up specifications and 
opens the contract for the construction 
of the machines to bid. This policy has 
many potential advantages for business 
provided specifications are written to 
high standards and bidding is open to 
ali reputable contractors. There are 
certain areas of government business 
that should and do follow this system. 
The issue to be faced is how appropri- 
ate is the Request for Proposal approach 
to the area of education of deaf children. 


In the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) it used to be that 
research scientists and other  profes- 
sionals who were in the field (not in 
government offices insulated from deaf 
children) assessed the needs of handi- 
capped youth. They then developed re- 
search or contract proposals in terms of 
these needs. The proposals were evalu- 
ated by panels of experts from the field. 
When the government recognized areas 
deserving priorities these priorities were 
communicated to professionals in the 
field primarily by the simple expedient 
of setting aside more money for high 
priority areas. 


The system was not perfect as we 
know from the voluminous esoteric min- 
utia generated by some of the research. 
There were also problems of favoritism 
in the selection of review panels and a 
disproportionate number of _— grants 
awarded to panelists; however, the new 
“Request for Proposal Approach” repre- 
sents a drastic change for the worse. 
Now the research scientists with an ex- 
citing new idea or the professional with 
a plan of great potential value to deaf 
youth is often unable to go to the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped for 
financial support for his idea. Instead 
scientists, educators and _ researchers 
must wait for Request for Proposals 
(REPs) because in many cases only that 
which is requested can be funded. 


The utter folly of the use of RFP’s in 
areas demanding creativity and inven- 
tiveness is obvious. For example, had 
Krick and Watson been functioning un- 
der the RFP system they would have 
never received a penny for the Nobel 
Prize winning research that led to the 
description of the DNA molecule be- 
cause the RFP approach depends upon 
a government bureaucrat coming up with 
the idea first. If we had had to de- 
pend upon government workers in the 
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Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare for the ideas and research strat- 
egies that led to the scientific discov- 
eries that won the last 20 Nobel Prizes 
these discoveries would never have come 
to pass. 


Obviously, the RFP system when ap- 
plied to the development of research 
grants and of contracts requiring crea- 
tive original scientific and professional 
excellence is essentially ridiculous. It 
is unfair to the government servant upon 
whom the responsibility for writing the 
RFP falls yet who lacks the competence 
or time to write the variety of RFPs the 
field needs. An equal injustice is done 
the researcher or other professional with 
an original hypothesis of great potential 
value to mankind. He is unable to get 
support for its development because no 
government worker has yet thought of 
it. In other words no RFP has been 
written and submitted to the appropriate 
committees. Most of all the system is 
unfair to the handicapped child or in- 
dividual with other serious needs which 
will obviously never be met as long as 
we have scientific effort dependent upon 
RFPs. 


At a more mundane level there are 
other problems with the RFP approach. 
For example, an axiom among those 
who earn a living from doing govern- 
ment research is that, “If you do not 
hear about an RFP until it is officially 
announced your chance of getting the 
contract are 1 in 1,000.” The obvious 
meaning of the statement is that there is 
often collusion between the bureaucrat 
who writes the RFP and the party for 
whom the proposal is designed to be 
awarded. In fact there are instances in 
which the RFP was written by the party 
who eventually got the contract. This 
problem is compounded by the policy of 
BEH which is to list its RFP’s in a 
publication which 99.9 percent of the 
people in deafness never see, never 
heard of and to which they had no ready 
access. When anything approaching a 
public announcement of the RFP occurs 
it is frequently so near the deadline for 
submission that there is too little time 
for those who find out about it through 
regular channels to write proposals. ‘“In- 
siders’ meanwhile have often had ad- 
vance notice which gives them months 
to prepare their proposals. 


Another serious problem of the RFP 
system, especially in BEH, is that it en- 
ables the government administrators to 
prevent the surfacing of research grants 
or contract proposals that might arouse 
controversy. One controversial project 
of merit often causes BEH and other 
government agencies more trouble than 
thousands of proposals which are insig- 
nificant, inept and traditional. The ten- 


Proposal System 


dency under such circumstances is to 
write and approve RFPs guarantee not 
to generate controversial projects, de- 
spite the value such projects may have 
to deaf children. 


In defense of BEH one point must 
be made. The RFP system was not 
originated by them. It was passed down 
to BEH from the Office of Management 
and Budget and the political appointees 
heading HEW. Many in BEH dislike the 
system and realize the Bureau is not 
staffed to implement it. Other agencies 
such as the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) are equally unhappy with the 
RFP approach. As applied in HEW it 
is another way to centralize control in 
Washington and in the Executive Branch 
of the government. It is also a way to 
cut spending for social services because 
all that has to be done is to order few 
RFPs be written or else fail to provide 
staff to write them. Both of these tactics 
are being used on BEH by high level 
HEW administrators. 


Were the RFP system as_ imple- 
mented in BEH not such a threat to the 
quality of research and program develop- 
ment in deafness, it would not be worthy 
of an article of this type; however, as 
long as huge sums of money for social 
service are channeled through the De- 
partment of HEW their policies must be 
rigorously subjected to public scrutiny. 


Sanderson Named Chairman 
Of NTID Advisory Group 


Robert G, Sanderson, educational co- 
ordinator, Division of Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, Utah State Board of Education, has 
been named the new chairman for the Na- 
tional Advisory Group (NAG) for the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) in Rochester, N.Y. As required 
by Public Law 89-36, which resulted in the 
establishment of NTID, the NAG serves in 
an advisory capacity to the director of 
NTID in all matters of growth and develop- 
ment. 


Dr. Sanderson, who has been a member 
of the NAG since July 1971, officially as- 
sumed his duties as NAG chairman from 
Dr. June B. Miller, the educational di- 
rector of the L. B. Spake Hearing and 
Speech Department at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center in Kansas City, 
Kansas, who served as last year’s chair- 
man. There are now 15 active members 
of the NAG who include nationally promi- 
nent educators, businessmen, and govern- 
ment officials. 


Dr. Sanderson, a former president of the 
National Association of the Deaf, received 
a B.A. degree from Galiaudet College, an 
M. A. degree from California State Uni- 
versity and an Ed. D. degree from Brig- 
ham Young University, Utah. 
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The DA Interview... 


@ of 
[llinois Joseph Meek. _ . interviewed by JOAN McSWEENEY 


McSWEENEY: I am so happy you consented to be the first There’s no reason why what is being said on the floor 


MEEK: 


MEEK: 


person for me to interview for THE DEAF AMERICAN 
magazine. Would you first acquaint us with your illustrious 
background? 


MEEK: Well, all of my life I’ve been very much interested 
in legislative matters. I believe in the legislative procedure. 
I was head of the Retail Association which caused me to 
lobby both in Springfield, Illinois, and in Washington, D.C. 
During that time I was nominee for the U.S. Senate in 1954 
with the so-called stigma of being a lobbyist. I enjoy batting 
that down because I believe being a lobbyist is simply 
pursuing a cause in which you believe. 

You are a lobbyist the moment someone unfairly arrests 
you or you think it was unfair. You are a lobbyist if some- 
one slurs you, if you want to fight for your church, or your 
school. To plea for them, is to lobby. 


McSWEENEY: So, lobbying should not be considered a bad 
word? 


No, and when I had to defend myself as a candidate 
in my political career I said it a thousand times that I felt 
the 12 disciples were lobbyists. They definitely were plead- 
ers and they certainly had a cause. 

I thought I got out all of this when I retired. However, in 
1970, I became delegate to the Illinois Constitutional Con- 
vention. I also found myself teaching an adult class in 
lobbying at Triton College in River Grove, Illinois. 

One of my pupils was a member of the West Suburban 
Parents of the Hearing Impaired. He has two deaf sons and 
he came to my class to find out what he could do in a 
practical nature to forward things that would help his 
children become productive citizens with the dignity of 
gainful employment. During this period I found that most 
of the legislation in Springfield pertaining to the hearing 
impaired was concerned with budgeting and financing. I 
learned of the interest in the area of legislation for the 
hearing impaired, and how important it is to have these 
youngsters productive in society, happy in their careers, 
and helping us to try to run this country as it should be. 


McSWEENEY: This spring you were invited to be one of the 
speakers at Hinsdale South High School where there is a 
cluster of hearing impaired students. You were one of the 
speakers in a program called “Participants in Government.” 
I noted from their reactions that they enjoyed what you had 
to tell them. But, what were your reactions to the hearing 
impaired students? 

I felt in a general way that hearing impaired stu- 
dents should be handled in such a way that they are just 
another boy or girl with a little bit of tough luck. They 
can overcome their handicap and in doing so make better 
citizens of themselves. 

When I went to Hinsdale South, I found the students 
very alert and very interesting. The experience of having an 
interpreter by my side to translate to some of the students 
while I was speaking was a very unique experience. I en- 
joyed it immensely. 

I would now like to see these people, with a cause as fine 
as they have, merchandise that cause and get what ever it 
is they want to become productive and happy individuals. 


McSWEENEY: You left them with a rather positive note by 
saying that one day you would like to see one of them, or 
some hearing impaired individual, become, let’s say, a poli- 
tician. How feasible would that be in the operations of 
governmental affairs? 


MEEK: Well, I don’t think there’s any reason in the world 
why a hearing impaired individual can’t perform a very 
essential job in the matter of government, however, the 
word “politics” throws them sometimes. I means giving 
leadership to your country. It is fun, exciting, and actually 
the people who run the government are running the most 
important thing there is. Here’s an area where you can 


of the Senate or House—whether in Washington, Spring- 
field or even on our local level—cannot be interpreted 
immediately for these hearing impaired individuals. It is 
necessary for them to get the information immediately, 
like I did at Hinsdale South with the aid of an interpreter. 
In order for them to participate in the sessions and de- 
liberations of any decision or policy making body, an in- 
terpreter should be provided if the individual needs one. 
With concentrated effort these individuals could make a 
vital contribution to our society and provide for a more 
balance form of government. 

I told them that and I think it’s true. I’ve known blind 
men and women who certainly have become proficient in 
the affairs of government. One of them was an alderman 
in the Chicago City Council. In fact, he was one of the 
people I ran against in the primaries in 1954. And just at 
his side, he had a beautiful dog—a Seeing Eye dog. Be- 
cause of our alphabetical names this man and his dog sat 
next to me. I think he trained that dog so everytime my 
name was called, the dog would growl menancingly at me. 
He was real fun. 

When you have an affliction as deafness or blindness or 
retardation or whatever it may be, or what ever you call 
it... people are getting tangled up with the semantics 
of the problem ... what is needed is an appreciation of 
the fact of what it would mean to our country if we looked 
upon these individuals, not as people with an affliction that 
can’t be overcome but as potentials. It is one side of our 
nation that must not be overlooked. 


McSWEENEY: You indicated there is a problem with seman- 


tics. Would you care to elaborate on this concern of yours? 


MEEK: As a member of the Governor’s Manpower Commis- 


sion, I became aware of this problem in Illinois. An effort 
is being made to train people who have afflictions, physical 
or otherwise, and with the cooperation of industry and 
commerce, get placements for them in jobs. I was told 
there is sometimes a barrier set up by some parents of 
hearing impaired children. They don’t want their child to 
be identified with handicaps other than hearing problems. 

I can’t think of all the number and names of disabilities 
but they all have one simple objective. They want to over- 
come the impairment and find gainful employment where 
they will be happy and enjoy a full, productive life. 

Find allies in Springfield or Washington. There is a 
lobbying group already established working for the benefit 
of handicapped children. They can acquaint you with the 
mechanics of bills being introduced, who’s for them, who’s 


Although the morning headlines declared Mr. Meek to be the winner in the 1954 
race for the United States Senate, when the returns were all in Senator Douglas 
emerged the winner in Illinois. 


do the most good or do the most evil, depending upon 
yourself. 
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Addressing the West Suburban Parents for the Hearing Impaired, Joseph T. 
Meek of Western Springs, Ill., had as his topic, ‘‘How Parents Can Help Promote 


Legislation to Aid Special Concerns of their Children.” 
Lloyd Couch. 


Interpreter is the Rev. 


against them, etc. It is rather costly for each special in- 
terest group to set up their own lobbying machine. 


It is necessary to find out in advance who opposes you 
rather than to wait and be humiliated in Springfield or 
Washington. I think that is one of the major lessons we 
have to learn when we try to lobby a specific cause. We 
must talk with our friends and determine who our allies 
are. Then we must talk with our enemies to see if we can’t 
make a minor compromise or dissuade them from opposition. 

Whenever there is any indication that the hearing im- 
paired children are to be benefitted or harmed by a piece 
of legislation, certainly you should be a part of the overall 
group. 

I could see as a parent if my child was hearing impaired, 
I wouldn’t want him to be considered having a mental dis- 
ability. Certainly the hearing impaired and deaf students 
I came in contact with at Hinsdale South were not mentally 
handicapped. But the legislator would not understand this 
quibbling over semantics. 


McSWEENEY: Earlier this month, you spoke to the West 
Suburban Parents of the Hearing impaired. Your topic was 
“How Parents Can Help Promote Legislation to Aid Special 
Concerns of their Child.” Would you now go over with us 
some of the effective and practical ways in which a parent 
can promote his cause? 


MEEK: Of course, he must be a registered voter and we are 
now taking that for granted. Next you find out how many 
you are in a given area and work as a group as you are 
doing in this area. Then, know what you want. Be able 
to give the specifics if asked. Now, go out and form a 
constructive relationship with your legislator. The party 
idea must be completely abolished once you find a candidate 
or member or legislation who shares your interest with the 
hearing impaired. This isn’t something for a Democrat or 
Republican. It rains alike or the sun shines alike on people 
whether they are hearing impaired or not. This is a people 
interest. 

So, you go to the candidate. This can be done when your 
area is having a “Candidate Night.” In our area before 
each election, the local League of Women Voters sponsors 
a forum at which time all the candidates, incumbent or not, 
are asked to express their ideas and have an exchange with 
the audience. Or, you may desire to have a coffee yourself 
and invite your friends and interested individuals to come 
hear the candidate in your own home. Once you find the 
candidate interested in your own concern, build up a credit 
with him. You can also attend a dinner in their honor for 
$10.00 or $25.00 or whatever. Consider it an investment. 


McSWEENEY: You are definitely encouraging parents to be- 
come personally involved more so than just writing to their 
legislators. Does this effort really work? 
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MEEK: 


Just like you or me, legislators are human beings. 
We like to be respected by our friends, recognized by our 
friends, and we like to help our friends. 


Here in Illinois there must be something like 6,000 bills 
introduced each session. The members of the General As- 
sembly hear from everybody. They get all kinds of letters 
and many times these are popped in the waste basket. 
Some legislators may answer with a form letter of their 
own. Usually their secretaries learn very quickly what kind 
of form letter to send out. 


Develop a relationship with your legislator. 


McSWEENEY: Once your candidate is fortunate enough to 
be elected, what follows from there? 


MEEK: Then, they have the right to repay you for your 
loyalties. If you want them elected and you help them 
when they need you, you certainly have the right to suggest 
they help you when you need them. You may never need 
to call on the legislator, but in order to get a balanced gov- 
ernment you need someone in there to support your concern. 


McSWEENEY: If I were a parent who was a little shy or felt 
a little intimidated by this whole political or governmental 
process, what sources would help me become more informed 
and confident in this process? 


MEEK: The League of Women Voters is a marvelous organ- 
ization. They can, in general, suggest reading materials, 
or invite you to come to one of their study groups. They 
may even consider your area of concern as a possible future 
study project. 


The Chamber of Commerce can provide you with the 
status of certain bills. Or call the Republican and Demo- 
cratic headquarters. Their job is to be informed on matters 
of legislation. Attend a Candidate Night. 


Look! If your house was burning you wouldn’t be shy 
about calling the fire department. All right, the house is 
burning in the United States now because of the lack of 
broad interest in our legislative process. When only about 
40% of us vote, who is left running the country? They are 
the certain special interest groups who know that by voting 
it is the only way you are going to get what you want. 


The investment, in a candidate, I’m sorry to say, is 
natural. It’s your life. It’s your child. It’s your interest 
at stake. It’s your government and you’re just surrendering 
your power of government over to somebody if you don’t 
personally partake in it. 


However, you have a self interest and it is up to you to 
prove it. Your self interest has a high moral value which 
is of benefit to all the constitutents of the legislator you’re 
approaching. 

Put in order what your cause is. It has to be for the 
benefit of the principles of this country, benefit of the peo- 
ple of the state in that it reduces taxes, provides more po- 
tential employment, more gainful employment, more pur- 
chasing power and less welfare. You finally have this cause, 
or self interest, because it will help people in which you 
believe. The right to become productive citizens, with 
proper training and placement, minimum wages under which 
one can not be exploited are all frightfully important things 
you've got a right to fight for. 


McSWEENEY: Your experience, knowledge and enthusiasm 
is so helpful. I wish you were our man in Springfield. 


MEEK: Well, you should have your own lobby to keep you 
informed on what’s happening with a bill at all times. A 
bill will go thru many stages before it becomes law. Strat- 
egy and timing are very important. To do a professional 
job, you should find someone in Washington and Springfield. 

The point is you think you have a cause, lead cheers, but 
it’s empty and meaningless unless it’s done properly. In 
order to keep our country balanced, find out who your allies 
are. Work with them. 


McSWEENEY: Thank you so much. I feel I’ve just received 
a quick course in lobbying and I couldn’t have had a better 
teacher. 
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Baltimore COSD Exhibits At Fair 


The Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf of Metropolitan Baltimore under- 
took its first major project by having a 
booth at the Baltimore City Fair on Sep- 
tember 20-22, 1974. The City of Baltimore 
has held a City Fair annually for the past 
four years wtih success and this year this 
fair was held at the Inner Harbor area. 

From the very first and up to the 
closing time at the fair, Miss Carol Stev- 
ens, the chairlady, and her planning com- 
mittee composed of both deaf and hearing 
members of this organization, provided 
the preparations for the booth and direct- 
ed the affair with outstanding success. 

The booth itself was built by Roger 
Milligan and his crew on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 15; lumber was donated by 
a private concern; and labor was provid- 
ed voluntarily. The committee pitched in 
and handled the paint brushes to make 
the booth ‘‘sunshiny’” yellow. On Friday 
the 20th, very early in the morning, the 
committee came, hung up the banners— 
“COSD OF METROPOLITAN BALTI- 
MORE” on the front overhang and ‘‘DEAF 
AWARENESS” on the rear overhang. 

Into this booth went a Model 19 TTY 
(teletypewriter) loaned by James Stover 
who also directed how demonstrations 
should be given; a video tape apparatus 
and a television to show these ‘‘captioned”’ 
taped films (in sign language), loaned by 
Steve Howard, of University of Maryland 
(he deals with TV at the WTOP-TV); and 
numerous pamphlets in relation to deaf- 
ness and problems associated with it, and 
also sign language information from vari- 
ous organizations. 


Teams of both hearing and deaf mem- 
bers worked in three shifts at the booth 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. 

One significant visitor at the booth on 
Friday was Mayor Schaefer of Baltimore 
and, throughout the visit, Esther Miller of 
Maryland Rehabilitation Center and Steph- 
anie Julius gave him vital information 


on deafness. At the same time, Esther 
pinned him down with a “DEAF PRIDE”’ 
button. 


The video-taped shows displayed on TV 
were the main attraction with people paus- 
ing to watch the shows, being fascinated 
by the beauty of dynamic sign language 
and the more daring ones asking for in- 
structions on sign language and pamphlets 
on the subject. 

The Christ Methodist Church of the Deaf 
choir gave its presentation at the auditor- 
ium on Saturday afternoon, with many 
spectators being impressed by the beauty 
of the choral songs-signs. 


A cloudburst with strong winds disrupted 
the fair late Saturday afternoon but failed 
to dampen the enthusiasm of the COSD 
workers. They stayed at the booth and 


held on through the battering rain, grap- 
pling with the plastic covering of the 
booth, with sheer determination, no mat- 
ter how drenched and shivering cold they 
were. Maureen Gagahan was called in to 
‘sing’? songs, with one of her hands, while 


holding on to the plastic with other, to up- 
lift the spirits of the wet and chattering 
workers. The evening came with them 
still at the booth, with more spectators 
coming on. 


The booth was dismantled carefully on 
Sunday evening by the committee with 
the main purpose of using the lumber 
again for the next year’s City Fair. 


Various organizations of the Deaf con- 
tributed to the project fund; other donors 
included Councilwoman Adams of Balti- 
more, Senator Verde Welcome, OUT (Or- 
ganization for Use of Telephone) and Baer 
School. 


Even though the 1974 City Fair is now a 
thing of the past, the COSD of Metropol- 
itan Baltimore is now on its way towards 
a bigger and better City Fair booth next 
year and hopes to have a canvas top cov- 
ering as its main goal. Contributions are 
still being accepted for next year’s event. 


Teamwork of deaf and hearing mem- 
bers played a significant role in the suc- 
cessful outcome of the COSD’s City Fair 
booth project.—Lydia S. Waters. 


The Metropolitan Baltimore Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf booth at the City Fair. Shown are 


Gladys Krohn, a spectator, and co-worker; Carol Stevens, chairman. 


Julius and Esther Miller. 


Others are Dennis Broughton, Stephanie 
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Left: Mayor Schaefer of Baltimore being pinned with a ‘Deaf Pride” button by Esther Miller, 
language. Maureen Gagahan is the demonstrator/instructor. 
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Right: A group of onlookers interested in learning the sign 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 
Re: Automobile Liability Insurance 


The retired American deaf are sorely 
disappointed the National Association of 
the Deaf did not act upon an automobile 
liability insurance resolution in Seattle 
last summer and feels that the NAD has 
failed the deaf retiree, not only the deaf 
retiree but non-retiree as well. 


Most of the deaf retirees are living on 
limited Social Security pensions and need 
help right now. Many cannot afford the 
high fees many of the insurance firms 
charge for automobile liability protection. 

A letter to two Florida congressmen 
brought the same answers: the NAD. is 
not eligible for aid because the NAD is 
non-profit and tax exempt, and the gov- 
ernment limits its loans to small busi- 
nesses. 

A letter from our Florida state insurance 
commissioner stated the minimum al- 
lowable is $1,200,000 before any company 
ean start writing liability insurance poli- 
cies. 

The commissioners, asked if each state 
would require the same minimum of cash, 
replied, “‘Each state usually will accept 
the requirements of the state in which 
a company is domiciled as to capital and 
surplus but probably would require some 
deposit or an irrevocable assignment of 
stock or securities which can be a por- 
tion of the paid in capital.” 

The NAD can find ways to raise money 
for that purpose. It can sell shares to the 
deaf and wealthy hearing friends who 
might be interested in making profits 
from their investments. For the NAD to 
retain its non-profit status is up to deliber- 
ations among our best minds. 

The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf is an insurance organization and is 
classified in its charter as non-profit under 
the State of Illinois and recognized by the 
Federal government. If the NFSD can 
enjoy status as non-profit, we cannot see 
why the NAD cannot enjoy it also. 

We do not think the NFSD will have 
to change its charter, as stated in the 
December 1974 issue of the Florida As- 
sociation of the Deaf Bulletin, written by 
its president, Mrs. Celia McNeilly. Many 
of us are not members of the NFSD and 
are not familiar with its bylaws, but it 
seems to us that the members can vote 
to withdraw $1,200,000 as a loan to the 
NAD in order that the NAD can go into 
the automobile liability business. 

The NFSD has made loans to private 
firms in the past and has always, we 
understand, made a profit out of the 
loans. 


If the State of Illinois, under the charter 
granted to the NFSD, inquires why the 
NFSD has loaned $1,200,000 to the NAD, 
the NFSD can always say it is to aid the 
NAD as charity, or some other acceptable 
explanation, thus retaining non-profit 
status. 
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For Adults Only... 


What's Happening In Continuing Education 


By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 


The Center for Continuing Education 
Gallaudet College 


Adult educaton for the deaf has had its 
comings and goings on the national scene. 
Now, with renewed interest and some 
very encouraging results, the Gallaudet 
College Center for Continuing Education 
is undertaking a monthly column in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, highlighting selected 
activities and programs around the coun- 
try. This month’s column tells about the 
program at La Guardia Community Col- 
lege in New York City. 


La Guardia Community College 

A major city, outside of Washington, 
D. C., that has attempted a self-support- 
ing continuing education program for deaf 
adults is New York City. The new pro- 
gram is a joint effort between La Guardia 
Community College, the Lexington School 
for the Deaf and the La Guardia Advisory 
Committee on Continuing Education for 
Deaf Adults (a citizens’ committee). In 
September 1974, La Guardia offered its 
first group of courses for deaf individuals. 
Classes in Karate, Auto Repair, Ceramics, 
Tennis and Typing were open to both hear- 
ing and deaf individuals. Fifty-two deaf 
adults participated in these integrated 
classes with the assistance of interpreters. 
The deaf students pay the regular registra- 
tion fee required of all who attend classes 
at La Guardia. Any additional costs that 
are not covered by the registration fees 
are paid for by the College. 


Two additional classes, Reading and 
Writing Improvement and How to Com- 
municate More Effectively, were offered 
especially to meet the needs of hearing 
impaired students. These classes, present- 
ed in total communication by specially 
trained teachers, were attended during the 
tall semester by 53 deaf enrollees. 


It is interesting to note how La Guardia 
got the attention and participation of the 
deaf people living in a huge city like New 
York City. The initiating activities includ- 
ed advertising in a spring issue of the 
Silent News and discussions of course pos- 


Ann Marcus, 
Guardia Community College. 


Dean of Continuing Education, La 


sibilities at the various deaf clubs through- 
out the spring and summer. Finally, an 
exiciting ‘‘Evening for the Deaf’’ was 
scheduled just before registration time in 
the fall. 


The ‘Evening for the Deaf’? was held 
on Saturday, September 7, 1974. The 
stimulating program introduced the Col- 
lege’s new continuing education courses 
for the deaf and gave a history of the 
deaf. This was followed by the Gee Jay 
Show by George J. Johnston, a popular 
deaf comedian who lives in New York City. 
The exciting program caught the fancy of 
100 deaf people who registered for classes 
that night. 


For more information, contact: 


Ann Marcus, Dean 

La Guardia Community College 
31-10 Thompson Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 
(212) 937-9200 Ext. 248 


The NFSD is the only organization with 
several millions of dollars in assets that 
we all can be proud of, and we all think 
that the NAD and NFSD can cooperate 
with each other for their own protection. 
The NAD can pay the NFSD handsome 
profits each year for the NFSD’s invest- 
ment. 

To get the ball rolling, we must get 
our best minds together to tackle this 
problem. We must never forget the grow- 
ing unemployment of our people which 
can be laid to insurance regulations call- 
ing for perfect health, which is preventing 
many of our people from securing employ- 


ment. Either the NAD or NFSD can 
underwrite cur deaf workers, giving them 
better chances of employment. This can 
be included in the automobile insurance 
program. 

A last resort is Congress. Many replied 
to me in the early years of my research 
on behalf of ““The Forgotten People” that 
they have their interest of the deaf at 
heart and will act to help them if the deaf 
will call on them. 

Think this over. 

Willard H. Woods, Sr. 
Author of ‘‘The Forgotten People’’ 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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OK YOU ASKED FOR IT; SO HERE IT IS! 
SICO, INC. ROLLS BACK THE PRICE OF THE 


"MICM CONMIMUNICATIONS SYSTEM! 


The finest telephone instrument for the deaf and hearing impaired offered today. 


Was 695° 


Now Only 
625° 


Only ‘‘MCM Communications” incorporates these important features: 
® The Patented “Power Bright” display a fu// 32 characters. . 
e Rechargeable ‘‘Nicad” batteries 4 to 5 times the life of ordinary Alkaline batteries. 


e “A.L.C.” Automatic Line Control. This permits you to communicate with TTY’s; your ““MCM” will carriage 
and return and line feed automatically while you type. 


e the “A.L.C.” Circuit also permits fault free shifting. On/y one key controls shifting from letters to 
figures to /etters. 


e Backspace Key from ‘““MCM” to ‘‘MCM" a functional backspace key for immediate corrections. 


e Telephone receiver cradle specifically engineered for maximum efficiency with the standard or trim 
line telephone. (European models available.) 

All of these built-in automatic features benefit you in minimizing errors, saving you time and money on the 

telephone and el a a Communications” gives you this with the ease and convenience of complete 

portability, the MCM weighs only 3%2 Ibs. 


To order your MCM, fill out below: 


(NAME) (STREET ADDRESS) (CITY) 
' , place my order for the MCM .................... @ 625.00 X = 
(STATE) (ZIP) 
California residents add appropriate sales tax of i, TORO EE OC EEE ET CMEL EAE R CEE ER ORT R RCO eT eT = 


Pius 5.00 for treight and hanging soiss ceva Ci see ww rena Fs sd Os Rae eA RITE Se Re KaT edd 6 as wee CENA ees 


| am enclosing (circle one) Check, Money Order, or bill to my (circle one) Master Charge # 

or BankAmericard # , expiration date for the total amount of as full 
payment. Delivery is subject to conditions of freight, materials, labor, acts of God. All sales final. Offer void where 
prohibited by law. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


SICQ Bsshiwesrions 
COMMUNICATIONS 


1490 29 TH. AVE. 
OAKLAND, CA. 84601 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Jess M. Smith, President Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


; ) N.A.D. President's Message 


Jess M. Smith, President 


5125 Radnor Road 
A Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


The recent meeting of the NAD Executive Board, in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, January 31, February 1-2, was most productive. 
Minutes of the meeting will be in the March issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

Following a National Convention, a period of six months or 
longer is usually needed to assess trends and to gauge the fin- 
ancial outlook of the NAD. The next year or so, leading up to 
the Houston Convention, should see the implementation of Seattle 
Convention mandates inasofar as are possible. 

Two national issues are in the spotlight at this writing. First, 
the NAD has petitioned the Federal Communications Commission 
for more direct action in providing emergency bulletins/warnings 
on television. Second, the State of Ohio is being sued in con- 
nection with the state law assigning hearing impaired students to 
“oral only’ local educational programs. The Center for Legal 
Rights of the Handicapped at Notre Dame University is providing 
assistance in this court case. 

Reduction of the second trust on Halex House will be a prime 
objective of the NAD in 1975. Already, as stated in this month’s 
Executive Secretary’s Home Office Notes, $2,000 had been applied 
to this trust. It goes without saying that elimination of the mort- 
gages will put the NAD in a better position to provide services. 

Two forthcoming events of importance: 

1. The COSD Forum in Atlanta, March 26-28. In addition to a 
top-notch program being arranged by Dr. Thomas Mayes, the 
Friday afternoon session will be devoted to discussion and rec- 
ommendations for the continuation of both the COSD and the 
Annual Forum. 

2. The VIIth World Congress of the Deaf in Washington, D. C., 
July 30-August 8. This will be the first time the United States 
has hosted the Congress and the first time that the deaf them- 
selves have been responsible for most of the arrangements. The 
United States did itself proud as host to the World Games in 1965, 
and the Congress is equally, if not far more, important. 


Additional NAD committees, with chairmen are as follows: 

Advocacy—George Scheler, 2860 Brooks Avenue, N. E., Salem, 
Oregon 97303. The charge to this committee is continued develop- 
ment of guidelines for keeping informed on legislation at all levels 
and step-by-step action. Sharing of information among state 
associations is a key consideration. 

Membership—Mrs. Helen Maddox, P. O. Box 486, Taylors, South 
Carolina 29687. This committee will be primarily concerned with 
promotion of the Order of the Georges and its functions at Na- 
tional Conventions. 


Youth Affairs—J. Charlie McKinney, Route 11, Box 389, East 
Croft Circle, Spartanburg, South Carolina 29302. The charge to 
this committee is stepped-up promotion of involvement of deaf 
youth, through the Junior National Association of the Deaf, at 
NAD National Conventions and elsewhere. 

Telecommunications— Robert O. Lankenau, 1575 Redwood 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 44301. This committee will continue to keep 
abreast of developments in the field of telecommunications for 
the deaf. An immediate assignment is evaluation of new modems 
and other such devices. 

PE a 

Miss Pam Young has been designated Miss Deaf America 
1974-1976 as successor to Mary Alice Pearce, who resigned due to 
marriage. Miss Young represented Gallaudet College in the 1974 
Pageant at Seattle and was first runnerup. At present she is on 
the staff of the Margaret Sterck School, Newark, Delaware. 


The remainder of this month’s Message will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of Section B of the Preamble to the Bylaws of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf: 


it (the NAD) shall cooperate with its Cooperating Member 
Associations through their presidents or their appointed Represen- 
tatives, and shall give assistance, when requested, in state or 
local activities pertaining to the welfare of the deaf. It shall ap- 
prise the Cooperating Member Associations as to conditions and 
trends which may affect the deaf, and the Cooperating Member 
Associations shall likewise apprise the National Association as to 
such conditions and trends wherein its assistance may be needed. 
The National Association will assist the Cooperating Member 
Associations, when requested, by preparation of publicity mate- 
rial, by giving counsel as to procedure, by writing letters, and by 
any other helpful means. 

This section stresses that the NAD seeks to assist the state 
associations when requested. The NAD is not to go rushing to 
‘fires’? until the states sound the alarm. This is the very reason 
why the NAD has, on numerous occasions, declined to interfere 
in internal affairs of state associations, the reason why the NAD 
cannot respond to individual requests which should properly be 
channeled through state associations. 

The second sentence points out that communication is a two-way 
street. While the NAD is obligated to keep the state associations 
informed, the state associations have like responsibilities. 

The third sentence underlies the concept of services to state 
associations now undergoing thorough investigation and develop- 
ment by a committee chaired by Board Member Gary W. Olsen. 

Among ‘‘counsel’’ now being given is advice on tax exemption 
of the state associations and training in advocacy. 

“Other helpful means’’ can have a very broad scope. Almost 
anything the NAD could be reasonably expected to do to assist 
state associations will be considered. Two of the current position 
papers (consideration of deaf candidates for administrative 
openings in schools and the implications of mainstreaming) are 
examples of NAD efforts to help any and all state associations 
which wish to avail themselves of material. 


National Association of the Deaf = V0 MEE 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Giambaresi __-_________ California 
man. os. 


Pennsylvania 


Leon N. Goodman ---.----..---------- Massachusetts 
New Members Merry. Goodwin oon Ohio DA ADVERTISING 

pas . Mr. an rs. B. « (GOUGH —ncncsceincncn alifornia 
Caro! Aquiline _----------------------- Pennsylvania exe . = r 
Martina Bienvenu onc aaannnnnnnnnnnnnn Maryland Aol re deg eee Mee hort Srpbeeeeeste Marviena Advertising or inquiries about advertis- 

r, and Mrs. Allen L, Bohn __-.---------__. ansas . : poe ee. Canoes tna : ; 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. Boltz _...____- Louisiana 208" May Krostoski -------------------- Connecticut ing should be sent to the NAD Home 
Homer: (Buell o<0 22. ee Oregon Mr. and Mrs. Arvin Massey -~--------- South Dakota - = 
Michael L. Burpo ......... pe RaRUE I EEEN Iitinors Mark C. Meyer -.—--—--------n-~----nnen=n=-- Inlinols Office, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 

Her uisk ee SADA PAK P erry SB. MO00re:s2c-s5ccc2-5scesdaccnecdescns _ Texas P 
See on ee Florida ‘Mr. and Mrs, Charles W. Muhme ..---- Michigan | Spring, Maryland 20910, or to the Edi- 
Jerry B. Crittenden -_..-..--_---------- Florida Danny McElwain -------------------- Pennsylvania tor, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kirk Crume —______- Virginia Mr. and Mrs. Alden C, Ravn ~-------.----._- Illinois c 
Carolyn A. Crowley. _--...-------- California Hint Pies og Mo a Seana aa ee Pie Ind. 46226. Church Directory and Club 

. George Davis __-....--...---------__- - Ann Lb. sieberl -----------------~ 2 : ° 

Do a ae eee ee Maryland Madeline B. Shepherd _-..--.------ Pennsylvania | Directory ads (one inch) cost $12.00 
M. S. Flanagan __.........--....-..------. Canada Neil L. Tabbert ---------------------------- IIlinois ; i 
Neichal Bread se Massachusetts Mary Timmons -_-----..-.-----------.----- Florida per year (11 insertions). 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gable -_.__......... Michigan Mrs. Lois Williamson —.---------------------- Ohio 
Robert ‘Gamewell’ =. .~...~.<.-.9ss2-5--5255 Tennessee Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lee Williamson ___. Maryland 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


DEPP LT LD VAP LPL? 


Be My Valentine! February is a loving 
time and February 1975, especially so. 
For one thing, the NAD Executive Board 
came to the area and were given a stag- 
gering amount of paper to absorb, cover- 
in many diverse subjects ranging from a 
position paper on mainstreaming through 
the Executive Secretary’s Management by 
Objectives contract and proposed pension 
plans for the Home Office staff. It was a 
good meeting and will generate still more 
changes in our rapidly changing Home Of- 
fice operations as well as the overall 
NAD program. 


During this Board meeting there was 
also a birthday party for the NAD’s Execu- 
tive Secretary which was arranged with 
the connivance of the President, Executive 
Board of the NAD, the Board of the Metro- 
politan Washington Association of the Deaf 
and innumerable friends. The MWAD 
furnished the clubrooms for the occasion, 
the Schreiber family the band, cake and 
champagne, and the friends, Eric Malz- 
kuhn, Ed Carney and Mac Norwood, the 
program which included his former look- 
a-like—John Miller. The others decorated 
the place, designed the invitations and 
even Juan Equierien got into the 
act by repainting the clubrooms for 
the occasion. Altogether it was grand 
and the Halex House Building Fund bene- 
fitted by over $1,800. Which makes us 
both proud and humble—if one can be both 
at the same time—because there is no task 
more difficult than to maintain one’s 
image in his own hometown. 


Since we only started the new fund- 
raising program under Ralph White..in 
1975—we are off to a good start with a 
$2,000 reduction in the $21,000 second 
trust. If we can maintain a $2,000 per 
month contribution rate, we will eliminate 
the second trust in 1975 and begin tackl- 
ing the first trust as well. 


We are pleased to announce that regis- 
trations for the World Congress are start- 
ing to come in. First on the list was New 
Zealand and right behind came _ India. 
Actually, over 100 countries are already 
scheduled to be represented in the person 
of the keynote speakers and respondents, 
so we will have a truly international meet- 
ing. 

As previously reported, we have been 
seeking an appointment with Dr. Andrew 
S. Adams, and on February 7 a select 
group of people met with Dr. William 
Usdane to discuss programs for the deaf 
in the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion. As noted elsewhere, Dr. Adams 
came to the meeting and one of the most 
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significant outcomes was the formation 
of an advisory council on deafness which 
will report directly to the Commissioner. 
This council will be consumer-oriented and 
when the names of members are available, 
people can write directly to council mem- 
bers regarding the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. The first meeting of the 
council is set for April 7 from 1:30-5 p.m. 
By coincidence this is the same date of 
the World Congress Advisory Committee 
meeting so that there will be a chance 
to observe both groups in action—the 
World Congress group in the morning at 
the Washington Hilton. 


As this goes to press, our new publica- 
tion list is available. Of particular im- 
portance is the new additions to the list 
and some of the changes. We printed 
25,000 copies which we expect will last 
six months and thus permit us to come up 
with a new list at that time. We have 
many new publications. 


We are seeking new advice on electrical 
‘kits’ which we can put together for 
various purposes. One of them is a kit 
that can be used to convert a house door- 
bell system to a light system so that 
when the doorbell is rung, the house lights 
will flash. We need a kit for this which 
will include the necessary parts and in- 
structions so that an electrician would be 
able to install it. A similar kit is needed for 
apartment doorbells. In both cases we 
know of several systems for each type of 
lighting but we believe there are better 
means available. 


If anyone can provide a schematic for 
a simple conversion kit for either houses 
or apartments—the NAD will assemble 
and sell this and name the kit after the 
person who designed it such as the ‘John 
Smith Light Assembly,” ete. We are 
also going to add clocks, timers and other 
alarm systems in an effort to beat rising 
costs which are so hard on our members. 
So, if you “‘have a better idea,’’ send it 
in—it just might help make life easier for 
your fellowmen. 


The Home Office has been moving out 
into the community in many different 
ways. We have been involved in the Sign 
Language Classes in Prince Georges 
County. These were instigated by Betty 
Berg and Dr. Helen Norton and have 
been remarkably successful. One out- 
growth has been an effort to establish a 
new program in Prince Georges for fire- 
men. This is of great importance since 
firemen, especially, are constantly exposed 
to “‘life-or-death’”’ situations where quick 
communication is essential. If we succeed 


Contributions To The Building Fund 
(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Conley Akin ____-____________ $ 20.00 
ANONYMOUS” Sc -c4i2e55-2sacectpeccceccccaeucases 25.00 
ANONYMOUS: 2225525 3-sscesghe saeco loceanauecas es 500.00 
Baptist Church of the Deaf of Washington, 

D. C. (In memory of Mrs. Ellen May 

Council and Arthur Council) —~---------______ 30.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg (In memory of 

Gunnar: E.: Rath). s<2.---<-ciss2sss2s2scccc5 25.00 
Misses Annette and Adelaide Bonafede 

(In memory of Paul R. Allerup) ~----------- 5.00 
Waldo and Jean Cordano (In memory of 

‘Manfred. ‘Bergstrom) <.===--=22=22-2.---s..-- 5.00 
Waldo and Jean Cordano (In memory of 

Maude. Gottschlog) 222-2... eeu ccee ee 5.00 
Tom and Donna Cuscaden (In memory of 

Paul Ry Allerup)/ncc.cc sen eeenecictowssuucad 5.00 
Tom and Donna Cuscaden (In memory of 

Therasa Burnstein) ~_------.---------------_- 5.00 
Tom and Donna Cuscaden (In memory of 

Gladys: ‘He. (Ewan)! os 22. 255.222. cscecessecke 5.00 
Tom and Donna Cuscaden (In memory of 

Joseph. Velez): 2-22-22: -cececcsannesosassae4 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Dykman -_-------------- 50.00 
Anita Y. Ettinger (In memory of 

Bawrence: 'N:: Yolles)\.=--ssesucesscsescascss2 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan —_---------------- 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer (In memory of 

Scolt. ‘Cuscaden)) 2222.2s2cs2-- 22 secs ssc 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer (In memory 

of Leo Lewis): 22.2 ce seecuconeasctece at eces 5.00 
Mr, and Mrs. Ed Harmon (In memory of 

Gunnar °Bs Rall); .os-2.5-<2.2.2 4-62. sccee 5.00 
Cynthia Harris and Dorothy Mauer (In 

memory of Mabel Arnold) —-_-__-- _____ 10.00 
Julian C. Harris, Jr. (In memory of 

Mabel. “Atnold))-22-2s222sc50 ccc ccene eee se 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harris (In memory 

of ‘Gunnar: EE: Rath)! 22-22-4525. eas 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg (In memory 

of) ‘Paul Ry vAllerUp) “3252522252 52-5 2-t 30.75 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg (In memory 
ofcilLeo: Lewis) “225222522062 ee 5.00 
Francis: J; Langlais’ .<.-->.--s.. oso cn 28.70 
Alfred A. Maertz (In memory of Olaf 

Li olletson) store oe es eh oa venneeas 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Isidro Santos (In memory of 
Guhnar BE. Rath): «2253-24 22 fess 5 5.00 
Harold: \Smialley>.22: c2 ees eee es 3.00 
William P. Staehely (In memory of 

Mrs. Mabel A. Arnold) __...-.-......------ 5.00 


Lorraine Szablewski and Pearl Goff 
(In memory of Mrs. Henrietta Cordano) _... 5.00 


Hartmut Teuber (In memory of Lee Katz) -. 25.00 
Dr. McCay Vernon (In memory of Lee Katz) 50.00 
Mr, and Mrs. Ralph White _____------_________ 100.00 
W. H. Si i. QNis ann uLceetaddeunnwosbuseaae 20.00 
Dorothy2:D:~ Young) 22:<-2ccseascecd sebcceucbocd 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Benn E. Clouser __.----------- 15. 


Increased Payments 
Mar forie:. (Clen@\ -ic8 22 oe eon ee oc $190.00 
70 


Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano ________________ 48. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow _________-____ 130.00 
Daisy: D’Onto: 2222 5e2c ce fae cen er ceseccceeuews 155.00 
Nanette Fabray Fan Club ____________________ 144.00 
Mever’ lef. 022-222 csc2 ces 5550 o8 25 2 eck suck, 40.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt __._--_-._-__- 15.00 


in setting up a program like this in Prince 
Georges County—we shall attempt to use 
it as a model for firemen everywhere. 

We also assisted in the inauguration of 
a new D. C. Police TTY number which is 
393-2222. The addition of a TTY in D. C. 
has greatly increased police service to the 
deaf in the Metropolitan Washington area 
with TTYs in Montgomery, Prince Georges 
and Fairfax counties as well as in D. C.’s 
police departments. The D. C. installation 
was well covered and Barbara Olmert of 
our staff interpreted the ceremonies for 
sig 's 


In the meantime we are being continual- 
ly overwhelmed with activities. Willis 
Mann went to Lake Placid to promote the 
World Congress and he reported great in- 
terest in both the Congress and the NAD 
publications. But he also found all that 
fresh air too much for him and has been 
out several days with the flu. But pro- 
motion of the Congress is been intensified. 
We have sent invitations to every nation 
that has an embassy in this country 
and our news releases are being widely 
distributed. 
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The Executive Secretary will leave on 
March 8 for Rome and the final meeting 
of the Bureau of the World Federation of 
the Deaf before the Congress. Accom- 
panying him will be Dr. Mervin D. Gar- 
retson, principal of the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf who is also President- 
Elect of the NAD and International Chair- 
man of the Education Commission of the 
World Federation of the Deaf. 


There will be a meeting of the Inter- 
national Chairmen at this time with the 
United States being represented by the 
Executive Secretary whose official title is 
“President”? of the World Congress; Dr. 
Garretson and Dr. L. Deno Reed, who is 
Project Officer for the Congress and Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee. The 
World Winter Games brought to Halex 
House a number of distinguished visitors, 
among them Gunilla Wagstrom of Sweden 
who is very active in the Swedish Theatre 
of the Deaf; Francisco Rubino of Italy, In- 
ternational Chairman of the WFD Com- 
munications Commission, and Mr. Diehl 
of Poland who represents the Polish 
Sports group. Mr. Diehl, however, con- 
firmed that the Polish Pantomimists will 
be on hand for the Congress. Other 
visitors included Nanette Fabray, in town 
making films for the National Association 
of Hearing and Speech Action of which 
she is vice president. 


CSP Director Terrence O’Rourke and 
Administrative Assistant Angela Thames 
spent a week in California putting finishing 
touches to our new films now titled ‘‘See 
’N Sign.’’ These films which will be on 
the market in April will sell for $49.00 
complete. In addition, additional material 
will be available through the NAD pro- 
duced by Joyce Motion Pictures and 
starring Lou Fant. The Joyce cartridges 
are called ‘‘Quick Flics’’ and between the 
NAD and Joyce it is expected we will have 
a quick buildup of films, especially teach- 
ing materials of all kinds. 


Things are looking up. March is the 
end of the NAD fiscal year which means 
a heavy schedule of audit and other 
financial matters. This year, however, we 
will have the help of Art Norris who was 
recently appointed the NAD’s new comp- 
troller. The close of the fiscal year 
brings to mind also the fact that little has 
been done to implement the provisions of 
professional memberships in the NAD. 
When this new class of membership was 
established in Seattle, it was a goal to 
add professional agencies to our roster—to 
be able to provide better services and 
particularly consumer input to such 
agencies that might need or want it. So 
far the Catholic Deaf Center of New Or- 
leans is the first member in this category 
—which we hope will become one of the 
mainstays of the NAD. 


Future NAD Conventions 
1976—Houston, Texas 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 
1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Affiliated Member Organizations 


TPaleaera CN GE Tne GRO «co cicent 4 secucet auxsaw ee caccueeutcaheoseucad Alabama 
Dept. of Mental Retardation, Ariz. Training Program at Coolridge .... Arizona 
DCH OHI: 2 = ocuimai suam eek hea ece Gee uiand coun dabeauemucduckeoecsces California 
Arkansas- Children’s: Colon’ .2. 5 5 6c cc unawdcocunancasWawerweeweuaapeseoess Arkansas 
Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf ......--.--------- ee ee California 
Colorado: Springs: ‘Silent: Club: <0. 2 cece ctebsaccencccsdadcashecseseansceue Colorado 
Cedarloo Association for the Deaf __............-.-------------------------- Iowa 
Sole City Onent: NID) ING... Sado tens un ecaceuccoassiawcaccantaneatieneeue Iowa 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service .......-.------------------- Kansas 
Wichita: Association ‘of the Deaf c<ccci..< csc ds5cacccdaaqpaaseccatcese sen wee Kansas 
Catholic Deaf Center of New Orleans __............---.-.-------------- Louisiana 
Maine. Wussien [Ot The Deal. coccsadauandexcsnas eoacannnebacmeneeensnkannisea Maine 
Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children Maryland 
TAD TOU STEIOS: SNCS co caeccasccoduicass ceicesese censwanentwecieensaesee Maryland 
Guimey Dear Cb) ING )..- 1. ccnnaud ccs engancbedessusauadesdeeee=« Massachusetts 
C. S. Mott Community College, Program for the Hearing Impaired .-.. Michigan 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing ............----------.--------- Michigan 
Motor City Association of the Deaf ...............-------.------------- Michigan 
United) for Total COMmmuniGation: .. <i ccccn sw nen ccncncnccnantcnabauanonns Michigan 
Social Services for the Hearing Impaired, Inc. ........--.-.------------- Michigan 
Charles: ‘Thompson. Memorial Hall. ou. -ccccecu ccc ascackaccascaccuwace Minnesota 
Gulf Coast Silent: ‘Clap. -.. 0 -ccavcndecsavacedawsaceaboctocancasutasaseas Mississippi 
Great. Faille Club of the Deaf t 2s codecs coccsacescantestecoeascucsadaéacca Montana 
Roundtable Representatives of Community Center -_.......------------- Missouri 
St;. Louis, Association of the Deal -..ccacccecccucccdeucencaucdoccpanasccas Missouri 
Lincoln’ Suent CMI . cacccgescuvacasouceucdechicedes Gusehesutensasaepecee Nebraska 
OQmeaha-Club.of the. Deal 2... 2225c<eccnce sted escape tances enesce aeseseus Nebraska 
The Central New York Recreation Club for the Deaf—ABC 

Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) ........-..------- New York 
Center for Communications Research, Inc. _..........-.-..------------ New York 
Staten-Island ‘Club of. Deal: oso... cnctncucicads hams anonntosauciedeececese New York 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students ..........------.- New York 
New York Society for the Deaf .........-..-..--------------------- eee New York 
Rochester Civic Association of the Deaf ..........-....-..------------ New York 
St. Anns Chitch forthe: Deal «35 w.ccccnscccoctascalsnsosaecenausacaas New York 
Union beague -of the Deat:. it ss<s25sicccnscdz sane qoneneducdeaca odes New York 
Cleveland -Association::of ‘the: Deaf: .- 5. 2225..2csechencccaceasscecsctescecaca Ohio 
Wheeling: Association of the. Deal ..c.wcscccecceec coccsse cua cas cbecuseuscncsn Ohio 
York :Association:-of ‘the’ Deaf... ...<ccscccweccncssec caesteadeoncsese = Pennsylvania 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. .._.-------------------- Tennessee 
Dallas: ‘Council ‘for ithe Deal: .s-<seesiecccccavscwss cdgdsnnawocnnsoaapasseecscs Texas 
First: Baptist-De6al: MINISttY | saccokcoiveewasvndwcancdoaasaussobentuLcachecens Texas 
Houston: Association: Of ‘the: “Dealt: 2c..cccs acceccicccececoraseusecnoussceades Texas 
Texas: Commission ‘tor the. Deal 2... .ccoccwscncc scsaccscueneseueuseseccnecsce Texas 
Mabey t DOUSIAS: oscuccccapnascsckchasxesaaueasanwednacartbadvaducenoeas .. Virginia 
Fuchmond ‘Clad (OF ANG: DAL .<5< cic ace ccacedsucdslcncaktackavancchaccveaead Virginia 
Charleston Association of Deaf .................-...--------------- West Virginia 
Puget Sound Assotiation of Deaf. .u. sce. cc ccccdcscacceucndeassacscces Washington 
Tacoma Association of the Deal ...<scvemuncvacencvactaseusecconsnwans Washington 
Milwaukee Silent Clips Iie. . 6 inc vio snc acu ccks coceenwhaede dau basedmieace Wisconsin 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 


Volunteers Sought For World Congress 


Volunteers are being recruited to help in the VII World Congress of the Deaf 
being held in Washington, D.C., July 31-August 8, 1975. Sponsored by the National 
Association of the Deaf, the theme is ‘‘Full Citizenship for All Deaf People.’ 
Leaders in many areas related to deafness the world over will be present. 


Volunteers are needed to help man information centers and communication 
centers to serve as pages and guides, as well as interpreters in French and 
English. Typists are also needed.. Exemption from the registration fee will be 
considered. 


Persons interested in this may write to the address given below deadline is 
March 15: 
Mrs. Gertie Galloway 
1403 Pinewood Drive 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 
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ABC Textbook Filmed 


The CSP is developing a series of films 
for use with a hand-held, hand-operated 
personal viewer for distribution and sales. 
The personal viewer, no longer than a 10 
oz. Coke bottle, yet lighter in weight and 
extremely durable, will enable the learner 
of sign language to view films depicting 
the motions of specific signs. Since the 
personal viewer is hand-operated and uses 
available light, there are no batteries to 
wear out, or bulbs to replace. The learner 


Terrence J. O’Rourke—Director 


Timothy F. Medina-assistant Director 


CoMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PROGRAM 


of sign language can progress at his own 
speed. The personal viewer will have the 
definite advantage of showing the hand 
motions which represent respective signs 
and will greatly enhance independent 
study. The easily insertable cartridge will 
contain films of lessons from the NAD’s 
A Basic Course in Manual Communication, 
thus making this text and the personal 
viewer completely compatible. 

The CSP staff, Terry O’Rourke, Direc- 
tor; Tim Medina, Assistant Director; and 


This is the Montron personal viewer for which filming has been completed (see story). 


On the left bottom 


viewer, the focus setting (black dial) and the crank (on center of viewer) can be seen. On the bottom 


right is the easily insertable cartridge. 


The National Association of the Deaf soon will be marketing the 


viewers with sign language lessons based on A BASIC COURSE IN MANUAL COMMUNICATION. 
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Angela K. Thames-—4dm. Asst. 


Debbie A. Sullivan- Secretary 


Angela Thames, Administrative Assistant 
traveled to San Francisco along with Jane 
Wilk from the Drama Department of Gal- 
laudet College on December 11. In Palo 
Alto, these four ‘‘Easterners’’ met with 
four ‘‘Westerners’’: Charles Corey, Joyce 
Lynch, Mary Noble and Dave Peterson, 
all Californian residents, to commence 
filming of the NAD’s A Basic Course In 
Manual Communications for the hand-held 
personal viewer. Ms. Wilk served as di- 
rector of filming. The ABC textbook on 
signs was divided into 11 cartridges, each 
depicting up to 90 signs. Jane Wilk was 
filmed signing the first three cartridges; 
Charles Corey the next two cartridges; 
then Mary Noble, Dave Peterson, Joyce 
Lynch, Angela Thames, Terry O’Rourke 
and Tim Medina signed one each. A spe- 
cial fingerspelling cartridge was also 
filmed showing left-handed Joyce Lynch 
with right-handed Mary Noble simultan- 
eously. Also featured in this fingerspell- 
ing cartridge was Terry O’Rourke spell- 
ing words of progressive length and a 
catchy line. 


Tim Medina was filmed signing the 
legal Miranda Warnings. This is the 
information relayed to a person who has 
been arrested by a law officer. By law, 
the person who has been arrested must 
be informed of his right to remain silent, 
his right to obtain a lawyer, etc. 


December 12-13 were spent on actual 
filming. Time prior to the filming was 
devoted to testing different camera angles, 
light placement and different color back- 
grounds. All the cartridges will be in 
color showing the signs from the signer’s 
waist up and standing slightly to the 
viewers left to permit a very special 
feature: captions on the space allotted 
on the signer’s left will appear in bold 
lettering to correspond with the sign the 
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DY bel 
“Communicative Skills Program (of the) National Association of the Deaf’’ is signed as Vocational Re- 


habilitation counselors from Region X attend an intensive training workshop at the Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Regional Resource Center for the Deaf, Monmouth, Oregon. Instructors, left to right, front row: Timothy 


F. Medina from NAD; Coordinator Carolyn Whitcher, OCE. 


Back row: Wil Stewart, Washington, D. C., 


Vocational Rehabilitation; Mary Beth Miller and George Johnston from NYU’s Deafness Research & Train- 


ing Center. 


viewer is seeing. i.e., the signer will sign 
‘“‘wife’’ and the viewer will see the actual 
sign, ‘“‘wife,’’ plus the English word ap- 
pearing on the screen. All signers wore 
contrasting colors so as to make the signs 
appear as clear as possible. Make-up was 
applied not only to all the signers’ faces, 
but also to their hands for even more 
clarity. 

The Montron personal viewer and cart- 
ridges should be ready for sales and dis- 
tribution by March 1975. 


Oregon Workshop 


The Oregon Workshop conducted at the 
Oregon College of Education in Monmouth, 
Oregon, commenced on December 2 and 
lasted through December 6. The National 
Association of the Deaf’s Communicative 
Skills Program in conjunction with per- 
sonnel from the New York University 
Deafness Research & Training Center and 
with coordination from the Regional Re- 
source Center for the Deaf in Oregon 
presented this ““Total Immersion’’ program 
to 24 participants. Most of the partici- 
pants were vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors from Region 10. States sending 
participants included Alaska, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington. Carolyn Whitcher 
and Dr. Dick Walker coordinated the 
program at the Oregon end. George 
Johnston and Mary Beth Miller from 
NYU, along with Wil Stewart from the 
Washington, D. C., Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Tim Medina of 
the CSP were the instructors for the pro- 
gram. The workshop consisted of inten- 
sive sign language instruction for five 
days, eight hours a day. A special Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation curriculum was given 
its first field test. The VR curriculum 
was designed for counselors who have 
deaf clients and included terms that the 
counselor usually employs when counsel- 
ing a client. The emphasis of the pro- 
gram was on total communication al- 
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though the sign language system taught 
was American Sign Language (Ameslan, 
ASL) because it was felt that this system 
is most widely used and understood by 
deaf people. 


George Johnston, along with Mary Beth 
Miller, Wil Stewart and Tim Medina, con- 
ducted Orientation to Deafness on Monday 
(December 2) morning. The _ trainees 
were pretested on their knowledge of sign 
language. This pretest was designed and 
developed by the CSP and consists of 
isolated words, fingerspelled words, sen- 
tences and a paragraph, all delivered in 
ASL. The videotaped pretest evaluation 
runs 21 minutes and was used not only 
Monday morning but also on Friday. The 
answer sheets on Monday and Friday 


were then compared to measure the par- 
ticipants’ progress and also to see in 
which areas instruction of sign language 
must be improved. The results from 
the pre- and post-tests were most satisfac- 
tory and provided for tangible proof of 
the participants’ improved knowledge and 
understanding of sign language. 


One unique event observed at the Ore- 
gon College of Education was “Silent 
Thursday.”’ This is a social gathering 
where deaf citizens from the local com- 
munity and students in the field of deaf- 
ness gather at OCE for three hours and 
communicate only through sign language. 
This provides for positive interaction be- 
tween the deaf citizens and people inter- 
ested in careers dealing with deafness, 
i.e., education, counseling, administration. 
As stated, this is a social gathering com- 
plete with coffee, refreshments, and plenty 
of conversation. 


The Region 10 Workshop at OCE re- 
ceived both newspaper and television cov- 
erage. The Capital Journal of Salem, 
Oregon, featured a picture of VR coun- 
selors signing the song “Jingle Bells’ 
along with an article on the program. 
Television Channel 8 in Portland had a 
10-minute newsclip showing the classes in 
progress along with their respective in- 
structors. Also aired was an interview 
with one of the instructors explaining why 
attention to deafness and the interest in 
sign language is growing. 


It is hoped that this cooperative effort 
between national and regional programs 
wherein the CSP provides an expert staff 
of trained sign language instructors and 
the regional Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration and the state vocational re- 
habilitation divisions provide travel and 
persdiem for participants will set the pat- 
tern for the training of vocational rehabili- 
tation counselors in the area of deafness. 


O’Rourke Chairs WFD Commission On Communication 


Director of the Communicative Skills 
Program, Terrence J. O’Rourke, has been 
serving as national chairman of the Com- 
munications Commission for the World 
Congress of the Deaf to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 31-August 8, 1975. Asa 
Commission chairman, he also serves on 
the World Congress Advisory Committee. 


The theme of this conference is ‘‘Full 
Citizenship for All Deaf People.’’ The ma- 
jor function of this Congress will be to 
facililate the exchange of research find- 
ings and information from throughout the 
world. A second major function of the 
Congress will be to establish a frame- 
work for the continuous dissemination and 
utilization of research findings on deafenss 
from throughout the world, an ongoing 
project which will be the responsibility 
of the World Federation of -the Deaf. 
Such an undertaking has never been for- 
mally attempted and if any real solutions 
to the problems of research dissemination 
and utilization are reached, it will be up 
to this Congress to lead the way. 


The major topics for the three-day meet- 


ing of the Commission on Communication 
are International Sign Language (including 
American Sign Language), interpreting, 
telephonic communication assistance de- 
vices and television programs for the deaf. 


Other Commission programs to be pre- 
sented: Art and Culture, Medicine and 
Audiology, Pedogogy, Psychology, Social 
Aspects of Deafness, Spiritual Care and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. There will also 
be papers presented at the various Com- 
mission meetings on technical assistance 
to the deaf in developing countries and a 
program for parents. 


The World Federation of the Deaf is an 
international organization maintaining 
official relations with the United Nations, 
UNESCO, the World Health Organization 
and the International Labor Organization. 


The basic aim of the Federation is to 
promote the social rehabilitation and 
growth of the deaf and prevent the spread- 
ing of deafness diseases. The Federation 
participates in the implementation of the 
program of rehabilitation and protection 
of the deaf. It aims at the improvement 
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of their condition in all aspects and their 
full participation in the life of hearing 
people. This activity of the Federation 
should be conducted in cooperation with 
national and international bodies, societies 
and organizations. 


The Congress plays the role of an in- 
ternational forum at which everyone in- 
terested in the problems of deafness and 
the deaf can express his views indepen- 
dently, whether he is or is not a member 
of the WFD. 


The World Federation of the Deaf with 
its headquarters in Rome was set up in 


the year 1951 during the sessions of the 
First Congress. Subsequent Congresses 
were held in Zagreb (1955), Wiesbaden 
(1959), Stockholm (1963), Warsaw (1967) 
and Paris (1971). The WFD affiliates as- 
sociations of the deaf from 56 countries. 
The Scientific Commission is a consulta- 
tive organ of the WFD; it numbers 250 
scientists and professionals from all over 
the world. 

According to the data collected by the 
World Federation of the Deaf, the num- 
ber (approximate) of deaf and hard of 
hearing people in the world amounts to 
more than 35 million. 


Instructional Procedures Now Available 


Dr. George Propp, formerly with North- 
western University, has developed some 
materials to aid in the instruction of sign 
language. Dr. Propp’s instructional proce- 
dures entitled “‘Sign by Design’’ are pro- 
grammed to work in conjunction with the 
NAD’s A Basic Course in Manual Com- 
munication. The instructional procedures 


can be used as an aid in the instruction 
of sign language and are a product of Dr. 
Propp’s experience from teaching sign 
language at Northwestern University. The 
procedures are paperbound and are avail- 
able on a limited basis for $5.00 to 
persons requesting them. 


Language Acquisition Program For The Severely Retarded 


This book recently written by Ms. Louise 
R. Kant and published by Research Press 
was designed to teach a language system 
to severely retarded children. Though 
structured primarily for oral administra- 
tion with hearing, sighted, severely retard- 
ed children, it has also been used success- 
fully with children diagnosed as visually 
handicapped, hearing handicapped, autis- 
tic, emotionally disturbed, aphasic or brain 
damaged. 

The program which this text follows 


is divided into three major sections: pre- 
verbal, verbal-receptive and _ verbal-ex- 
pressive. The language acquisition pro- 
gram has been adapted to sign language 
by Ms. Martha Snell with signs reproduced 
from NAD’s A Basic Course In Manual 
Communication. 

This textbook provides invaluable guide- 
lines for teaching language to severely 
handicapped children and is available 
from Research Press, 2612 North Mattis 
Avenue, Champaign, Illinois 61820. 


Red Cross Publishes Swimming For The Handicapped 


The American National Red Cross has 
recently published a manual for instruc- 
tion of swimming to handicapped persons. 
The three basic aims of this manual are 
safety of the students; fun and recreation 
per se, the handicapped individual can en- 
joy swimming for the sheer fun of it; and 
teaching handicapped persons how to 
swim or to swim better. 

The disabilities this manual deals with 
are mental retardation, cerebral palsy, 


orthopedic disabilities, visual disabilities 
and of course hearing disabilities. One 
special feature is the appendix of this 
manual. This includes signs taken direct- 
ly and reproduced from the popular A 
Basic Course in the Manual Communica- 
tion. The manual alphabet is also shown. 
This manual may be obtained by contact- 
ing The American National Red Cross at 
17th & D Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


New York Commission Seeks Permanent Status 


It is the position of the State of New 
York Temporary State Commission to 
Study the Problems of the Deaf that its 
status should be changed to permanent 
from temporary. The needs of the hear- 
ing impaired can no longer be properly 
handled by a temporary commission whose 
life expires every March 31.. The Com- 
mission was established on a temporary 
basis in January 1966 and each year there- 
after continued by successive acts of the 
legislature. 


The continued need for renewal has fos- 
tered instability and a reluctance to tackle 
long term projects within the Commission. 
The chairman of the Commission has al- 
ways been an elected state legislator. 
Every election year the Commission has 
lost its chairman causing periods of drift 
and the necessity of reorganizing under an 
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inexperienced chairman. 

In spite of adverse conditions the com- 
mission has established an admirable rec- 
ord. But the time has come to look to 
the future. 


Is this Commission, whose existence af- 
ter March 31, 1975, is in doubt, able to 
properly begin studying such questions as 
the establishment of regional high schools 
for the deaf? Or whether elderly deaf are 
being improperly placed with the mentally 
ill? The answer is no. A permanent com- 
mission is needed or in the alternative an 
Office for the Hearing Impaired should 
be established under the Executive 
Branch. Such a positive step would pro- 
vide the necessary continuity of work 
efforts, leadership, staff and financing.— 
Stanley R. Benowitz, Staff Coordinator; 
David D. Egan, Counsel. 


Publications 


L444 44444 444444444444444444) 
HEARING IN CHILDREN by Jerry L. 
Northern, Ph.D., and Marion P. Downs, 
M.A. The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
428 East Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
21202. Hardbound, $14.50. 341 pp. 


Rare indeed is a book with a compre- 
hensive treatment of hearing impairment 
in all its facets. Dr. Jerry L. Northern 
and Marion P. Downs of the Department 
of Otolaryngology, University of Colorado 
Medical Center, have, in Hearing in Chil- 
dren, “measured, described, researched, 
catalogued, analyzed, and synthesized the 
entity of hearing loss.” 

Chapters are devoted to: Development 
of the Auditory Mechanism, Hearing Loss 
in Children, Development of Auditory 
Behavior, Identification Audiometry with 
Children, Clinical Audiologic Testing of 
Children, Objective Hearing Tests, Hear- 
ing Aids for Children, Education for Hear- 
ing Handicapped Children and Classifica- 
tion of Deafness and an Index of Audio- 
logic Disorders. In the latter chapter is 
a well-prepared index of selected birth 
defect syndromes. 


The style of writing and the meaningful 
illustrations make the book invaluable for 
both the professional and the layman. As 
a resource publication, it should be on the 
shelf of every public library and required 
reading in all teacher training centers 
dealing with deafness. The chapter on 
Education for Hearing-Handicapped Chil- 
dren is a noteworthy short course in it- 
self. 


Fabray, Rusk Honorary 
Members of Gallaudet College 


The Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College has established honorary member- 
ships for persons who have been excep- 
tionally active in promoting services for 
deaf students and adults. The first two 
persons to accept honorary membership 
on the Board are well-known actress and 
entertainer Nanette Fabray and Dr. How- 


“ard A. Rusk, director of the Institute of 


Rehabilitation Medicine and professor and 
chairman of the Department of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine at the New York University 
School of Medicine. 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 


Manual Communication 
$5.20 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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39th Deaf Prep Football Story ... 


Wisconsin Is National Champ Aft Last ! 


First Perfect Season for WSD Firebirds in History 
By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Avenue, No. 303 — West Hollywood, Calif. 90036 


First, let’s take a look at the undefeated deaf prep elevens 
during the regular seasons known to us since 1909 as follows: 


Year School and Coach W-L-T Pts. Opp. 
1909—Kansas (Luther Taylor) 9-0-0 127 6 
1920-—Oklahoma (Edward S. Foltz) 5-0-0 233 0 


1924—-Mt. Airy (George W. Harlow) 8-0-1 179 22 
1925—-Kansas (Edward S. Foltz) 
1930—North Carolina (Odie W. Underhill) 
1930—New Jersey (Dwight Reeder) 
1932—-New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 
1936—Tennessee (Jesse Warren) 
1936—Mt. Airy (George W. Harlow) 
1937—American (Walter C. Rockwell) 


1938—Arkansas (Clyde Van Cleve) 9-0-0 250 46 
1938—West Virginia (Kenneth Huff) 402 69 32 
1939—American (Walter C. Rockwell) 5-0-1 113 6 
1939—Virginia (T. Carlton Lewellyn) 8-0-0 201 33 


1940—American (Walter C. Rockwell) 
1940—Fanwood (Max Friedman) 


1941—Colorado (Alfred L. Brown) 302) §=618 
1941—Kansas (Edward S. Foltz) 6-0-0 136 12 
1943—Louisiana (Edward Rodman) T-OrL. | cesses 

1943—Texas (Rudolph Gamblin) 230 26 


1944—Kansas (Charles Bilger) 
1944—Iowa (Nathan Lahn) 
1947—Texas (Jesse Hawthorne) 


1947—Tennessee (E. Conley Akin) 
1947—Washington (Harvey C. Haynes) 
1949—North Carolina (Carroll Gainer) 
1952—Oklahoma (Kenneth Norton) 
1952—North Carolina (John Kubis) 
1953—Kansas (Charles Bilger) 
1953—Mississippi (Cecil B. Davis) 
1954—Virginia (T. Carlton Lewellyn) 
1954—North Carolina (John Kubis) 
1954—Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 
1955—North Carolina (John Kubis) 
1955—Alabama (Moran Colburn) 
1955—Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 
1956—Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 
1958—West Virginia (Donald Bullock) 
1958—Kansas (Charles Bilger) 
1959—West Virginia (Donald Bullock) 
1960—American (Oscar Shirley) 
1960—North Carolina (Willard Hord) 
1960—Texas (Raymond Butler) 
1961—Louisiana (John Shipman) 
1961—Washington (Harvey C. Haynes) 
1962—Michigan (Earl Roberts) 
1962—Kentucky (James D. Morrison) 
1966—Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 
1969—Illinois (Jim Bonds) 
1969—Virginia (Rocco De Vito) 


8-0-0 381 33 
8-0-0 224 54 
9-0-1 351 46 
9-0-1 280 32 
8-0-0 192 40 
8-0-0 324 33 
8-0-1 213 41 
9-0-0 340 12 
8-0-0 248 63 
5-0-0 153 0 
8-0-0 309 38 
7-0-0 122 19 
6-0-0 249 33 
6-0-1 224 113 
8-0-0 261 48 
7-0-0 236 27 
6-0-2 225 59 
8-0-0 322 32 
8-0-1 271 32 
8-0-0 258 51 
8-0-0 180 27 
6-0-1 228 79 
8-0-0 236 38 
6-0-0 133 0 
6-0-0 154 64 
9-0-0 361 44 
10-0-0 400 46 


Now which school should be picked 
No. 1 spot in the nation among deaf prep 
schools of the ’74 grid season? 


North Carolina should be considered 
for the mythical national championship 
as Harold Deuel, a recent LTP graduate, 
coached the NCSD Bears to a 7-3 overall 
record. Three of the victories came 
against other deaf prep teams and were 
by awesome margins. 


Texas should be considered. The TSD 
Rangers tutored by Billy Snowden rode 
the flying feet of Larry and Ivory Thomp- 
son, the arm and foot of Ken Reneau, 
the sticky fingers of Fred Sellers and 
Gary Black and a stout defense led by 
Fred Sellers and many others into their 
first year of University Inter-Scholastic 
League competition. Competing in Dis- 
trict 29-A the Rangers compiled a 7-2 
record and a tie for second place in the 
District. 


Washington should be considered as 
it posted an impressive 6-1 record. 
Coach Bob Devereaux wishes his WSD 
Terriers could have played any deaf prep 
eleven in the nation for he knows that 
WSD would have been a representative 
team. 


Alabama should be considered as it 
had a fine ball club, big quick, aggres- 
sive and well-coached. They finished un- 
defeated in five deaf prep games and 
second to Ranburne High School in the 
area for Class A title. Charles “Skippy” 
Griffies, in his first year as ASD mentor, 
did an outstanding job with the Alabama 
team, which had a 8-2 record. 
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Wisconsin should be considered as 
pointed out by Firebird coach Waldo 
Cordano as he looked back on the fine 
9-0 season and the third Indian Trails 
conference title in four years. The WSD 
gridders compiled the only perfect cam- 
paign in the nation, and to attain such 
heights the Firebirds had to conquer 
four deaf prep elevens and won all five 
of their Indian Trails Conference games. 

Well, dear readers, Wisconsin is our 
choice as the top deaf prep eleven in the 
nation. And this is its first national 
mythical championship. 

WSD preserved its first perfect sea- 
son ever by defeating Indiana in its final 
game of the ’74 campaign. The win gave 
the Firebirds a 9-0 record, best since 
the thirties when two teams, coached by 
AAAD Hall of Famer Frederick J. Nee- 
sam, posted 7-0-1 and 7-0-2 records. 

The Firebirds had to play their best 
defensive games of the season to beat 
a much physically larger Indiana team. 
Indiana outweighed WSD in the trenches 
by a 200-pound to a 160-pound average. 
The contest proved to be the most phys- 
ical the Firebirds had played this °74 
season. 

The key to the game was turnovers 
and mistakes. WSD only had two passes 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

DEAF PREP FOOTBALL COACH OF 
THE YEAR—Affer 24 years of coaching 
football at tke Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, Waldo Cordano finally molded a per- 
fect eleven as his Firebirds posted won 
nine; lost none, tied none, for the best 
season in the history of the schoo!. 


intercepted and one penalty, while In- 
diana gave the ball to the Firebirds on 
three fumbles and three pass intercep- 
tions. The ISD Orioles also had nine 
penalties, often coming in critical situa- 
tions. 

Below is the 1974 season record of 
the- undefeated and untied Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf eleven: 


WSD Opp. 
22 —Minnesota Deaf ...............0.202.... 14 
18: —Missouri De@at ...2.0.22...ccccsccccccassce 8 
36 —Michigan Deaf .......................... 8 


34 —Ethan Allen High School........ 26 
28 —Brookfield Academy ................ 12 
25 —Northwestern Military & 

Naval Academy 
26 —Norris High School .................. 20 


23 —Divine Word Seminary .......... 12 
12 —Indiana Deaf ____.______._._._- 6 
234 120 


Several schools had teams much phys- 
ically larger than the Firebirds, but 
WSD’s balance, determination and poise 
proved to be the difference. 

The major ingredients that led the 
WSD’s perfect season were balance, 
depth and team unity. The Firebirds 
were able to field a team of eleven play- 
ers that performed as a unit, and there 
was great team spirit and cooperation. 

The Firebirds did not have to rely on 
just a small group of players to pull 
them through each game. Each member 
was talented enough to contribute his 
share thus giving the team great balance. 
As a result, WSD’s opponents could not 
key on any one player, since any one 
could pick up the slack. 
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NATIONAL DEAF PREP CHAMPIONS—For the first time in the school’s history, the Wisconsin School for the Deaf Firebirds compiled a perfect 9-0 record during 


the 1974 football campaign. 
Navarro Davidson, Randolph Suhr, Dean Kelly. 


The team: Front row, left to right: Joel Shiver, Robert Rehbeck, 
Second row: Scott Coshenet, Jerward Mirus. 


Daryl Christianson, 


Robin Ladd, Keith Krejcarek, David Wilson, 


Third row: Robert Sloans, Mark Patterson, Jeffrey Perry, Jeff Coff- 


Maxwell, Thomas Morgan, Head Coach Waldo Cordano and Assistant Coach Edones, David Schroeder, Pat Garski, David Steuck, Robert Chouinard, James Cun- 


man, John Gates, Al Severt, Steve Cole, Ken Bystrom. 


ningham. Fifth row: Gregory Reitz and Jeff Eastman, managers; absent, Michael Cerutti, manager. 


WSD faced injuries to some players 
this past season, but there was always 
someone to step in and fill the void. The 
Firebirds’ reserve strength and balance 
was enough to offset its injuries. This 
was not so during previous years. 


The season statistics definitely point 
out the balance in the 74s team. Seven 
players shared in scoring WSD’s 234 
points. Randy Suhr had 62 points, fol- 
lowed by Navarro Davidson’s 52. The 
next five players were bunched between 
32 and 12 points. 


In rushing, five players had more 
than 200 yards. Mike Maxwell led with 
463 yards for a 4.7 average. He was 
closely followed by Randy Suhr with 431 
yards for a 7.1 average; Doug Vaade 
with 399 yards for a 4.0 average; Dean 
Kelly with 289 yards for a 3.5 average; 
and Navarro Davidson with 217 yards 
for a 19.8 average. Eight other players 
shared WSD’s rushing responsibilities 
to total 1,952 yards for the year. 


Suhr and Maxwell did most of the 
Firebird passing and had completion 
rates of 37 percent and 44 percent, re- 
spectively. Suhr threw for 318 yards and 
four touchdown, while Maxwell passed 
for 192 yards and three touchdowns. 

The Firebirds had six players divid- 
ing receiving chores. Bob Rehbeck 
caught 10 aerials for 221 yards and three 
scores. Navarro Davidson, despite play- 
ing only four games, had eight recep- 
tions for 141 yards and three touch- 
downs. Fullback Dean Kelly was close 
behind with five catches for 75 yards 
and a score. 


Defensively, the Firebirds had one 
standout, left defensive tackle Robin 
Ladd, a sophmore, who was one of the 
top defensive players in the state. Ladd 
participated in an amazing 101 tackles 
for the season’s nine games. He also had 
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one broken pass, six fumble recoveries, 
three blocked punts and TWENTY quar- 
terback sacks. 


Joel Shiver, a 143-pound tackle line- 
backer, ran neck and neck with Ladd in 
the tackle category as he had a hand 
in 100 tackles for the season. Shiver 
also had two broken passes and three 
quarterback sacks. 


Leaders in other defensive categories 
were Davidson with five pass intercep- 
tions. David Wilson tied with Ladd in 
fumble recoveries with six, and Suhr and 
Davidson tied with six broken passes 
apiece. 

As can be seen, there were leaders 
in various categories, but it was still a 
strong team effort that brought WSD its 
first perfect season. The backs could 
not have run as well without a potent 
line and the line could not have done as 
well without such a balanced backfield 
attack. Each part of the team comple- 
mented the other. 


WSD’s pit crew consisted of ends Bob 
Rehbeck (155, 5-11, jr.), Bob Vogelman 
and Navarro Davidson (175, 6-3, jr.); 
tackles, Robin Ladd (180, 5-9, soph.) and 
Joel Shiver (140, 5-9, jr.); guards, Keith 
Krejearek and Daryl Christianson; and 
center, David Wilson, 180, 6-2, sr.). The 
Firebird backfield had sophomore half- 
backs, Doug Vaade (145, 5-4) and Mike 
Maxwell (150, 5-9); fullback, Dean Kelly 
(170, 5-9, jr.); and quarterback Ranay 
Suhr (170, 6-1, sr.). Some of these play- 
ers received more recognition than others 
during the season, but all played an im- 
portant part in the Firebird’s outstand- 
ing season. 


Reserves also contributed heavily. 
Bob Vogelman was the team’s twelfth 
man as he filled in ably at end for 
Navarro Davidson and quarterback 
Randy Suhr when both players were in- 
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Fourth row: Rodney J ry Weigand, Mark Geiger, Daniel Rains, Robert Vogelman, Douglas Vaade, Michael 


jured. Other reserves who plugged gaps 
during injuries were Jeff Perry, Dan 
Rains, Jerry Weigand and Tim Morgan. 

WSD was one of 26 member high 
schools in Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association that went through the 
74 campaign with undefeated records. 
Because of the tie breaking rule, there 
were no ties in the state this past season. 

As you see, WSD won all nine games, 
but actually its 12 straight games if we 
add the last three games from the ’73 
season including the one over Kansas. 

Now who is “Deaf Prep Player of the 
Year” for 1974? 

If we were to choose the most out- 
standing player on the all-conquering 
WSD eleven, we would pick Randy Suhr. 

A Beliot native and the last of the fab- 
ulous Suhr boys, Randy was the best 
deaf prep quarterback in the country. 
Suhr really tore opponents up in all nine 
games with his running speed, excellent 
passing and smart generalship. In the 
WSD’s first four games Suhr _ spear- 
headed the Firebird ground attack and 
led the team in rushing and scoring, but 
in the last five games he had to abandon 
the running part of quarterback and di- 
rected the team to a perfect season. 

So the Player of the Year award goes 
to Randy Suhr, and he really merited it. 

And who is Deaf Prep Football Coach 
of the Year 1974? 

He’s Waldo Cordano, natch! The 
WSDs athletic director and head foot- 
ball coach has a history in schools for 
the deaf that goes back a long way, for 
he not only attended schools for the deaf 
all of his life, but was born of deaf par- 
ents who are graduates of schools for the 
deaf. After graduation from Michigan 
School for the Deaf at Flint, where he 
lettered in football (Editor Jess Smith 
was his coach in his last year of competi- 
tion), basketball, track and baseball, en- 
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Below are better views of outstanding players who gave WSD an unblemished w orksheet—Deaf Prep Player of the Year, Randy Suhr (No. 11), Mike Maxwell (10), 
Doug Vaade (22), Dean Kelly (30), Navarro Davidson (81), Bob Rehbeck (80), Robin Ladd (74), Joel Shiver (70) and David Wilson (50). 


tered Gallaudet College. For one year 
following his graduation from Gallaudet, 
Waldo worked as a floorman for the St. 
Joseph, Michigan, daily newspaper. In 
1950, he was asked to come to WSD as 
printing instructor and to be on the 
coaching staff. Then began a varied ¢a- 
reer in sports activities. He has coached 
all sports at WSD. As the years have 
passed and the staff has increased, he has 
handed over his coaching duties in the 
various sports to other competent 
coaches but has kept the coaching duties 
of his greatest interest, FOOTBALL. 
During these past 24 years, Waldo has 
won many honors for himself and his 
teams. In 1954, he was named “Coach 
of the Year” by Art Kruger, sports edi- 
tor of THE DEAF AMERICAN, having 
that year coached his eleven to seven 
wins and one loss. In 1959, his basket- 
ball team was conference champion of 
the Southern Wisconsin Association of 
Private Schools. In 1961, his football 
team won the championship of the 
Southern Dairyland Conference. In 1964, 
his WSD foursome won a first place in 
the 800-yard relay at the WIAA state 
track and field meet. His football teams 
are becoming legendary, for in 1971, 
1972 and 1974 they won the champion- 
ship of the Indian Trails Conference. 
Waldo’s family are probably his most 
avid fans. Some of his family are always 
present at all home games and their de- 
light at wins is equal to if not greater 
than his. The family includes his wife, 
Jean Kelsch, whom he met at Gallaudet, 
and his daughters, Mary 14, Bobbi, 11 
and Patty, 7. Mrs. Cordano is supervis- 
ing technologist at Lakewood Hospital 
laboratory and the girls are students in 
the Delavan public school system. Be- 
sides coaching and teaching, Waldo also 
finds time in camping with his family, 
in furniture refinishihg and in serving 
as president of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and as Grand Trustee of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. He is a member of the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf evaluation 
team for Wisconsin and is a past presi- 
dent of the Midwest Deaf Golf Associa- 
tion. 

Indiana had one of the better deaf 
prep elevens in the nation during the ’74 
season despite its 4-5 mark. Other po- 
tent deaf prep teams were Tennessee 
which completed its third straight 8-2 
football season; Kansas which beat Illi- 
nois and Missouri by large scores and 
had a 5-3 slate; and Berkeley with Ken 
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Norton at the helm which posted a 5-1 
championship mark in the Northwestern 
League, including a come-from-behind 
win by scoring two touchdowns and ran 
for two points in the fourth quarter over 
arch-rival Emeryville High School, 14-12, 
and climaxed its best season since 1968 
with a 6-3 record by beating Riverside 
in the Big Game, also 14-12. 

It is interesting to note that each of 
those nine top deaf prep teams averaged 
more than 200 yards rushing per game. 
Alabama Warriors had the top rushing 
mark as they accounted for 2,747 yards 
in 10 games, an average of 274.7 yards 
per game. Texas Rangers were next with 
a 271.6 average in nine games based on 
2,442 total yards rushing. 

Tennessee is really proud of its rec- 
ord over the last three years ... 24 
wins, 6 losses and no ties. We were 
asked if this might be the best three- 
year record around among deaf prep 
schools. 

While doing some research, we found 
that the following are the outstanding 
three-year records of deaf prep schools 
with names of coaches in parenthesis: 

OKLAHOMA (Edward §. Foltz): 1920- 
21-22—14-1-0 

MT. AIRY (George W. Harlow): 1924- 
25-26—26-2-2 

KANSAS (Edward S. Foltz): 1925-26- 
27—17-3-1 

AMERICAN (Walter C. Rockwell): 
1935-36-37—18-2-0 
1938-39-40—12-2-5 

COLORADO (Alfred L. Brown): 1939- 
40-41—15-3-0 

KANSAS (Charles Bilger): 1944-45- 
45—19-3-0 

TEXAS (Rudolph Gamblin): 1941-42- 
43—22-3-3 

TEXAS (Jesse Hawthorne): 1945-46- 
47—24-2-1 

TENNESSEE (E. Conley Akin): 1947- 
48-49-—23-3-0 

VIRGINIA (T. Carlton Lewellyn): 
1952-53-54—23-2-3 

NORTH CAROLINA (John Kubis): 
1952-53-54—22-2-1 

NORTH CAROLINA (Willard Hord): 
1958-59-60—27-4-1 

FANWOOD (Paul Kennedy): 
53-54—13-2-0 

As for the four-year record; Mt. Airy 
still has the best mark, as the George 
W. Harlow boys won 35, lost 4 and tied 2. 
North Carolina has two other outstand- 
ing four-year records. NCSD under John 
Kubis won 30, lost 2 and tied 1, from 
1952 to 1955, while the Bears under 


1952- 


Willard Hord had a 345-1 record from 
1957 to 1960. 

Mt. Airy also has the best five-year 
mark. The Panthers compiled a remark- 
able 42-5-4 record from 1923 to 1927. 
The North Carolina Bears under same 
coaches also have outstanding five-year 
periods, as Willard Hord-coached elevens 
posted 41 wins, 7 losses and 2 ties from 
1957 to 1961, while John Kubis’ lads reg- 
istered 35 wins, 5 losses and 1 tie from 
1952 to 1956. Fanwood under Paul Ken- 
nedy also has a fine five-year-mark, 25- 
3-1, from 1953 to 1957. 

Below are records of deaf prep elev- 
ens during the ’74 campaign: 


East LE Pts. (Op. 
American (Conn.) ..3 5 0 106 169 
Mt. Airy (Pa.) .......... 2 6 0 6 1038 
WAR QUAY ore ccceccusnsecsaces 3 5 0 100 205 
West Virginia ............ 3 6 0 84 250 
Fanwood (N.Y.) ...... 1 4 0 26 110 
Maryland. 22.0 cccccsersccces 0 9 0. 60 288 
Central 

Wisconsin  .2........e eee 9 0 0 2384 120 
WNGIANA § veccevecceeeseceedss 4 5 0 194 210 
TUWINOIS”.<: sescscecscckeczczes 3 6 0 84 208 
MiCHiSaN ncccsicctccc nesses 1 8 0 52 285 
FOHCUCKY” sass ccicccacscsskcavs 1 6 0. -“7é:.. 307 
St. Rita (Ohio) ........ 0 8 0 74 353 
Midwest ; 

KANSAS: <2Ssccszscscecscusveeacs 5 $ 0 174 183 
Minnesota. ....2.2.00000..... 25 0 52 102 
MASSOUD <cccc8sheeiswcccoscc 3 6 0 152 215 
TOW csi csts2etecclsceetets cess’ 2 4 0 112 185 
Farwest 

Washington ................. 6 1 0 186 49 
Berkeley (Calif.) ...... 6 3 0 176 116 
Riverside (Calif.) ...2 5 2 184 184 
Southeast 

PCE: a 8 2 0 255 112 
Tennessee .........-.....--- 8 2 0 286 122 
PROPIGG. cc sessche teers 5 5 0 234 144 
North Carolina .......... toe (O ZI0: 139 
South Carolina .......... 3 5 0 115 202 
GOOTPIA: jacenescisedecotemsvs 19 0 T1 351 
Southwest 

MOKAS cescvecccccussssceccensecazs 7 2 0 234 £95 
ATKANSAS): cccclveccarsecscze 2 Gy tae eee 
Mississippi ................ 17 0 26 323 
POUISIANA® .22cscch¢ccesecceces 0 8 0 42 282 
Oklahoma’. 22.0.28.te2.. 0 Oo sass, dédets. ) adds 


eeeeee 


tween deaf prep elevens for the ’74 
season: 

American 6, Mt. Airy 2 

American 16, Fanwood 8 

American 50, Maryland 16 

West Virginia 22, Maryland 

West Virginia 14, Kentucky 0 
Virginia 36, Maryland 6 

Virginia 26, West Virginia 0 
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ACCREDITED 
CAMP 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN BEFORE CHOOSING 


Session 1 


June 17 — July 18 


® LEADERSHIP 


® CITIZENSHIP ® SCHOLARSHIP 


Session 2 


July 22 — August 22 


“LEARNING BY DOING” 


The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to 
help the students gain a sense of direction and 
initiative par excellence. Specific purposes of 
the program. 
®@ Develop individual goals, motivation and 
creativity 
® Provide leadership experience and training 
® Offer a unique academic, work and recrea- 
tional environment. 
® Provide a challenging, stimulating and 
relevant summer experience. 
In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ACADEMIC OFFERINGS CAMP ACTIVITIES 


Social science Bonfire programs 
Language arts Sailing SW 
Debates Water skiing 
Dramatics 3-day canoe expedition 
Public speaking In and out of state field trips 
Panel discussions Hiking 
Workshops Touch football KE 
Life saving and safety Softball 
Nature study Hayrides 
Fireside topics Volleyball 
Archery LODGE 
CAMP PROJECTS Swimming 
Paint parties Fishing 
Totem pole building Treasure hunts 
Repair work Dancing 
Facepiece ppuliding Boating , 

a uildin: ampouts . 
Camp beautification Cookouts Pengilly 
Barpecue pe building Bll sens ons 

ree planting owling Mi 

innesota 


Hatrak Survival Program 


Please write for more informatisn or apply directly to: 
YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 

1200 East 42nd Street 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


A Leadership Training Camp sponsored by the NAD 


DEAF PREP AND STATE SCORING CHAMP—Don- 
nie Stewart, 185-pound, 6-1 senior halfback of the 
Tennessee Schoo! for the Deaf Vikings that posted 


a third straight 8-2 season. He wrapped up the 
deaf prep scoring championship with 148 points, 66 
more than runnerup Dennis Hill of Alabama and 8 
more than state runnerup James Patrick of Dyers- 
burg (Tenn.) High School. 


North Carolina 56, Maryland 12 
North Carolina 22, West Virginia 6 


NORTH CAROLINA 32, VIRGINIA 0 
Tennessee 53, St. Rita 14 

Michigan 38, St. Rita 8 

Indiana 58, St. Rita 0 

Kentucky 66, St. Rita 34 

Indiana 56, Kentucky 6 

Tennessee 55, Kentucky 8 

Missouri 20, Illinois 0 

Kansas 34, Illinois 0 

KANSAS 44, MISSOURI 14 


Wisconsin 22, Minnesota 14 
Wisconsin, 36, Michigan 8 
Wisconsin 18, Missouri 8 
WISCONSIN 12, INDIANA 6 
Mississippi 8, Louisiana 6 
Arkansas 24, Mississippi 0 
Tennessee 28, South Carolina 8 
Tennessee 29, Georgia 8 
Florida 58, South Carolina 18 
Florida 34, Georgia 14 
Alabama 19, South Carolina 0 
Alabama 50, Mississippi 0 
Alabama 41, Louisiana 0 
ALABAMA 23, TENNESSEE 14 
ALABAMA 25, FLORIDA 20 
BERKELEY 14, RIVERSIDE 12 
Statistical Champions 
Durable Donnie Stewart — 

A Happy Viking Warrior 

Dennis Hill of Alabama, Donnie 
Stewart of Tennessee and a pair of 155- 
pound junior standouts from Iowa were 
the Deaf Prep statistical leaders during 
the past football seasons. 

In figures tabulated from statistics 
sent in by the deaf prep school coaches, 
Hill was the rushing leader with 1,331 
yards—best of any back in the nation. 

The 220-pound junior halfback, who 
guided Alabama to a 8-2 record, also a 
punter, extra-point man, kickoff man and 
leading scorer on the Alabama eleven, 
edged Stewart by 218 yards. 

The Tennessee 185-pound senior car- 
ried a total of 188 times and gained a 
total of 1,115 yards for an 8.3 yard per 
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carry average. Stewart, however, picked 
up additional yards when he returned 
10 punts for a total of 104 yards for an 
10.4 return average per punt and re- 
turned five kickoffs back for a total of 
137 yards or an average of 27.4 yards 
per kickoff return and won the deaf 
prep total offense title with 1,356 yards. 
Hill, despite not returning any punts and 
kickoffs, finished in total offense with 
his 1,331 yards. 

Kansas was the only deaf prep school 
which had two 1,000-yard offense play- 
ers. Keith Trumble, a 180-pound senior 
quarterback, accounted for 1,121 yards, 
including 18 kickoff returns for a total 
of 457 yards and two touchdowns, while 
teammate Mike Diehl, a 185-pound jun- 
ior fullback, added 1,151 yards in eight 
games. 

Others who had over 1,000 yard total 
offense were Larry Thompson of Texas, 
1,061 yards and Donald Scott, a freshman 
quarterback from South Carolina, 1,091 
yards. 

Mitts was the leading passing leader 
as he completed 58 of 132 attempts for 
1,169 yards in just six games, an average 
of 194 yards a game, 317 more than 
Georgia’s 195-pound senior quarterback, 
Greg Petroski. 

Stewart earned the nation’s leading 
deaf prep scoring title as he accumulated 
148 points. He scored 24 touchdowns and 
ran for two two-point conversions. This 
also placed him as the number one high 
school scorer in the State of Tennessee. 
Don scored in many ways. His longest 
run was from 95 yards against Kentucky. 
He also scored on punt returns, kickoff 
returns and with an intercepted pass. 

Florida’s Zachary Houston, 155-pound 
senior halfback, wasn’t among the 1,000- 
yard rushers, but had the best yard per 
carry average as he accumulated 867 
yards in just six games in 87 carries, 
just short of a first down a try—9.9 
average. Navarro Davidson of Wisconsin 
picked up 217 yards in 11 attempts in 
just four games for a average of 19.8 
yards per carry. 

Olson was the pass receiving leader 
as he caught 44 for a whopping 992 yards, 
the most accumulated by any deaf prep 
receiver in the country. He was a big 
part of the Iowa offense and led the 


TOP DEAF PREP AVERAGE RUSHER—Zachary 
Houston, senior halfback of the Florida School for 
the Deaf Dragons, had a 9.9 yard per carry average 
for the 1974 football season. 

Bobeats to their first two victories in 
several years. He was recognized by 
many coaches as the best offensive end 
in the state. He averaged 165 yards on 
pass receptions alone and scored six 
touchdowns in six games. He also booted 
six extra points. 

Eddie Olson teamed with quarterback 
Charles Mitts to form one of the most 
feared passing combinations in South- 
west Iowa. Olson made the All-City 
(Council Bluffs) first team, All-South- 
west Iowa first team and honorable men- 
tion on All-State team. Mitts was named 
to the Western Iowa All-conference first 
team. Both Olson and Mitts were truly 
fine athletes. Next year Iowa will play 
against Kansas, and we will see how they 
fare with their passing attack against 
the Jackrabbits. ; 

John Och, Washington’s 200-pound 
senior fullback and linebacker, earned 
kick-off honors as he averaged 41.1 yards 
on 32 attempts. Dave Catt, Indiana’s 170- 
pound senior quarterback was the next 
best kicker with a 40-yard average. Greg 
Petroski of Georgia performed both as 
punter and kicker in addition to his 
quarterbacking chore. One of his punts 
rolled 72 yards. 


coon! sae 


KANSAS JACKRABBIT STANDOUTS—These players were the main reason why KSD fielded a fine grid 


team during the 1974 season with a 5-3 record, including wins over IIlinois 34-0 and Missouri 44-14. 


Left to 


right: Quarterback Keith Trumble, Fullback Mike Diehl and Tackle Mike Desch. They all weigh 180 pounds. 
Both Trumble and Desch are seniors, while Diehl is a junior. 
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OUTSTANDING DEAF PREP PASSING COMBINATION—Ed Olson (left) and Charles Mitts of lowa School 


for the Deaf Bobcats. 


juniors. 


Randy Suhr is our “Deaf Prep Foot- 
ball Player of the Year 1974,” but Don- 
nie Stewart was the other most gifted 
football player among deaf prep athletes. 
He’s a happy boy. He loves games and 
people. He communicates with a warm 
smile, a firm handshake, a sparkle in his 
eye. 


“Donnie Stewart is one of those rare 
persons who always seems content.” said 
Troy Haydon, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf athletic director. “He can’t talk, 
but his actions, his outlook on life in- 
spire those around him.” 


Stewart, 18, has been a TSD student 
for 12 years. The campus is his home, 
the faculty and classmates his family. 
Until 1965, Stewart, a Memphis native, 
attended the Negro unit on Dandridge 
Avenue in Knoxville. When integration 
came, he moved to TSD, and that was 
indeed a big moment. 


“Everybody was so friendly,” Donnie 
recalled. “They made me feel at home. 
I have always been happy here. The best 
thing that ever happened to me was 
coming to Tennessee School for the 
Deaf.” 


Donnie Stewart’s arrival also was a 
good thing for TSD. He was an All- 
American back in football last year and 
made the second A-A deaf basketball 
team. Now 6-1, 185- pound senior copped 
both state high school and national deaf 
prep football scoring titles, repeated as 
Deaf Prep All-American in football and 
most likely he will make the All-Amer- 
ica first team in basketball this year as 
he is averaging more than 20 points per 
game so far. 

Stewart’s durability and his longevity 
in sports at one school set him aside 
from the usual athlete. He has never 
been sidelined with an injury .. . not 
once in eight years of competition as a 
Viking. Yes, eight years! 

Donnie has started 110 consecutive 
basketball games—having made the first 
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They teamed to form one of the most feared passing combinations in Southwest 
lowa high school circles and led the Bobcats to a 2-4 season, their best record in several years. 
passed for 1,169 yards and Olson caught 44 passes for 992 yards and 6 touchdowns. 


Mitts 
Both are 155-pound 


team as an eighth grader—in the last 
game of the ’74 season against Green- 
back High School he made his 30th 
straight start in football. 


Haydon estimates, conservatively, that 
Stewart has played in 275 athletic con- 
tests as a member of the Viking teams. 
Of course, that includes midget football 
and basketball. 


Donnie once scored 54 points in mid- 
get basketball and that was one of his 
more satisfying achievements. He also 
got a kick out of making the Mason- 
Dixon deaf prep basketball tournament 
all-star team a fourth straight time last 
winter. No other TSD athlete has ever 
done as much. 

“Actually, Donnie does not show his 
emotions as many athletes do,” said Hay- 
don. “He shrugs his shoulders and smiles 


DEUEL—There is one national distinction that Harold Deuel is assured of. 


brothers at thrce different schools for the deaf. 


team egainst both of them. His oder brother John Deuel is assistant coach at West Virginia. 
His younger brother Alfred is assistant coach at Virginia. 
defeated Virginia, 32-0, in a homecoming contest, the 26th consecutive homecoming win in a row. 
the enly three brothers at deaf prep schools who are coaching football. 


in that clash of brothers, 22-6. 


when things are going well. I have 
never seen him go through that old rah- 
rah act.” 


Despite his many accomplishments in 
football, Donnie believes himself to be a 
better basketball player. He plans to 
attend college. He’s thinking about Gal- 
laudet College or NTID. 


Top individual deaf prep scorers of 
the ’74 season: 


NAME and SCHOOL G TD PAT PTS 
Donnie Stewart, hb, Tenn. ...... w. 10 24 4 148 
Dennis Hill, hb, Ala. ...... 0 11 26 = 82 
Dwight Benedict, hb, Ind. ..... 9 12 8 80 
Zachary Houston, hb, Fla. ..... 6.1 . (0'* 66 
Larry Thompson, hb, Tex. .....:--s0 9 11 66 
Mike Diehl, fb, Kan. .......:.ceecceeeeeeee 8 9 10 64 
Randy: ‘Suht;- qb, WUSs. sssccciccscascsecseses 8 10 2 62 
Bernie Tomlinson, hb, Wash. .......... 7 8 14 62 
James Jordan, qb, Tenn. ........--.:--++ 10 8 12 60 
Ivory Thompson, hb, Tex. ......-- 9 8 4 52 
Navarro Davidson, e, Wis. ..........--+- 4 8 4 § 
Jerome Jackson, fb, Fla. 22... 9 8 2 50 
John-Och). Fp Washi, scccsceccisssscesesseses 7 FT “8 -50 
Pat McGuire, hb, River .........ccseeee 9 7 8 §50 


GRID BRIEFS: As we see it, nearly 
all states are adopting the tie breaking 
rule. There are two ties and the deaf 
prepsters were successful in breaking 
them... David Catt ran 10 yards around 
end on the first play of the overtime 
period to give host Indiana Deaf School 
a 22-14 lead, then intercepted Wawasee 
Prep’s first-down pass to end the game 

Paul Tweed’s extra point kick in 
overtime was the difference as Tennessee 
Deaf School tagged a 27-26 loss on Green- 
back High School. Greenback used a 
pair of fourth-quarter TDs to send the 
game into overtime, then went ahead, 
26-20 on run from the 1, before the TSD 
Vikings scored the last TD and an extra 
point kick . . . Charles “Skip” Griffies, 
the new grid mentor of Alabama, was as- 
sistant at Childersburg High School three 
years and Talladega High School four be- 
fore taking the position at ASD. He has 
a special place in his heart for the deaf 
students, as both his mother and father- 
in-law are deaf. That had no bearing on 
his decision to become head coach at 


He is one of three coaching 
He sent his North Carolina School for the Deaf football 


NCSD won 
Harold’s Bears 
They are 
The Devel brothers, left to right: 


Harold met John on September 28, 1974, and Alfred met Harold on October 5, 1974, 
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ATTENTION! 


WANT TO KNOW WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED IN NEW JERSEY? 


READ... 


+ DEAF OBSERVER 


. «. N.J.’s Fine Deaf Newspaper 


A GOOD YEAR—Alabama School for the Deaf’s football team recorded a 8-2 season. Much 
for first-year Coach Charles “Skip” Griffies came from the play of, left fo right: Dennis Hill (No. 30), who 
rushed for 1,331 yards in 10 games, tops among deaf prepsters in the country; David Keeter (No. 74), who at 
tackle was the outstanding offensive and defensive lineman of the ASD team, and Terry Dahlgren (No. 82), 


Much of that success 


Order Your Subscription 


for only $2.50 per year 
(First Issue Published Dec. 1973) 


The N. J. Deaf Observer is published  bi- 
monthly, Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June, July- 
Aug., Sept.-Oct., and Nov.-Dec., by The Deaf 
Press, Inc. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE AND MAIL TO: 


THE DEAF PRESS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 143-DA  LAVALLETTE, NJ 08735 


ASD, however, “I’ve been coaching in 
the Talladega area for seven years, like 
it here and when the job became avail- 
able I decided to apply for it,” Griffies 
said .. . Charles Day is the new football 
coach at Maryland, and his ’74 varsity 
squad had 16 boys who were 15 years 
old, so you can see he had a very young 
squad the past season . . . Two other 
deaf prep schools also had a new foot- 
ball coach, and they are Terry Wichert 
at Iowa and Harrell Loup at Louisiana 
... Louisiana has been changing coaches 
and we think this causes problems some- 
times . It is indeed good to know 
that Mississippi is back in football after 
several years of absence from the grid- 
iron... It may be Ken Norton’s swan 


offensive end and safety, who intercepted 10 passes and was a consistent receiver. 


both Keeter and Dahlgren are seniors. 


Hill is a junior, while 


po ment ~ ad 


NORTH CAROLINA BEAR STANDOUTS—Because of these talented players, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf finished the 1974 campaign with a fine 7-3 mark, including wins over Maryland, Virginia and West 


Virginia. Left to right: 
Jerome and Craig are brothers. 


song to a 12-year coaching career at the 
Berkeley school as he contemplates re- 
tiring. “I’m not sure right now, we’ll 
just wait and see,” the 48-year-old Nor- 
ton said. He started his two-decade ca- 
reer at the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf before relocating in Berkeley in 
1962. He’s been a part of five champion- 


COACHES AND CO-CAPTAINS of the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley Eagles that copped the 
Northwestern League championship with a 5-1 record and finished the 1974 campaign with a fine 6-3 mark, 
including a big 14-12 win over the Riverside school. From left to right: Assistant Coach Dave Petersen, 175- 
pound All-American tackle Ralph Nieves, 175-pound quarterback Gil Lentz, 175-pound halfback and _line- 
backer Sheldon Batiste and Head Coach Ken Norton. 
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Quarterback Jerome Brown, Guard Tim Apperson and Halfback Craig Brown. 


ships. He admits his recent Northwest- 
ern League championship club is not 
CSDR’s best team, “but it has more in 
the way of spirit and team unity. This 
is the most inspired group: we’ve ever 
had.” Dave Fraley, CSDR’s long-time 
athletic director, has nothing but admir- 
ation for Ken Norton, a former student 
at the school who attended Gallaudet 
College and was admitted to the AAAD 
Hall of Fame. “He does just a great job 
with the kids,” said Fraley. “He knows 
the problems the boys have because he 
has been in their position. He’s just an 
excellent coach.” Despite an enrollment 
of only 80 boys in the school, the par- 
ticipation rate is high for the football 
program, with more than 50 turning out 
in the fall. “It means a lot to them,” 
stressed Fraley. “It’s a good outlet for 
them. It makes a man out of a boy, and 
even helps them in their studies.” ... 
It was the first time that Georgia played 
a 10-game football schedule and also 
since 1968 that GSD played a region 
schedule in football. And, as Thurman 
Waits puts it, “there are several reasons 
we’re going back into region play. Our 
boys were very successful in region bas- 
ketball and in region track. I see no 
reason we cannot compete in football. 
I’ll be the first one to recognize that 
football requires a larger number of 
boys, but we have a large number of 
boys interested in our athletic program. 
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LOUIE J. FANT, JR. 


performs these motion pictures beautifully 
in American Sign Language 


NOAH - 20 min. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH - 20 min. 
ABRAHAM AND ISAAC = 20 min. 
JOSEPH (part 1) - 30 min. 
JOSEPH (part 2) - 30 min. 
MOSES - 45 min. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY - 20 min. 


lémm, sound, color, verbal narration 
$29 per show plus airmail, special delivery, 
insured 
(for rental or long term lease) 


JOYS MOTION PICTURZ CO. 
18702 BRYANT STR@@T - RO. BOX 458 
NORTHRIDG@. CALIFORNIA 91324 


DESERVING SENIORS—AII American Mike Farnady, quarterback and safety of Riverside, and Kenneth PHONE (213) 885-7181 
Kramer, 190-pound tackle of Indiana, were both talented youn men. 


Our coaching staff is working hard to 
develop our feeder systems in all sports.” 
Record-wise GSD’s re-entry into Region 
6-B wars were not too impressive. Morally 
Head Coach Thurman Waits and his staff 
are well pleased with their ’74 showing 
on the grid... . One of two Texas’ losses 
was to Comfort High School in its last 
game of the ’74 season, and the score 
was very close, 14-13, and this deter- 
mined the championship of the District 
29-A. Comfort, 5-0 in district, completed 
a 10-0 season. ... We were pleased to 
note that our deaf prepsters were kick- 
ing better than in previous years. They 
usually run for two-point conversion 
after each TD. Dennis Hill of Alabama 
beoted 21 PATs and kicked one field goal 
during the ’74 season. . . . North Car- 
olina’s 32-0 win over Virginia was its 
26th consecutive homecoming victory... . 
The Alabama Warriors had enjoyed suc- 
cess on the football field. Over the past 
five seasons, ASD compiled 17-3, 8-2, 7-3, 
6-4 and 8-2 records, winning a total of 
35 games and losing 14.... And because 
of the county championship calibre of 
ASD young men, Charles “Skip” Griffies 
was chosen “Coach of the Year” of the 
county and seven of his boys were se- 
lected to All-County team. . . 


SPACE HAS BEEN USED UP, so 
take a look at our 39th Deaf Prep AIl- 
America football squad printed else- 
where in this sports section. Altogether 
there are 65 players on the annual 
Kruger’s all-star contingent. Twenty-five 
footballers won berths on the prestigious 
first team, while 20 earned special men- 
tion and 25 honorable mention. 


DA Advertising 
Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, -814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 
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Kruger’s 39th Deaf Prep All-America Football Squad 


Pos. Player and School Age Wt. Ht. Class Coach 
KH — Eddie Olson, Iowa .00000....000.....2c0ccccecccceee- 17 155. 5-11 Junior Wichert 
E — Andy Helm, Washington ...................... 19 210 6-7 Senior Devereaux 
EK — Fred Sellers, Texas .00000.....000...22ccccccc000--- 18 185 6-1 Senior Snowden 
E — Navario Davidson, W sconsin _________- sty 175 =«6-3 Junior Cordano 
T— Robin Ladd, Wisconsin ........................ 17 180 5-9 Soph. Cordano 
T — Kenneth Kramer, Indiana .................... 18 190 62 Senior Massey 
T— Mike Desch, Kansas ............0...0.2200.---00-+ 18 180 6-2 Senior Porter 
T— David Keeter, Alabama .............000........ 18 170 5-10 Senior  Griffies 
G — Arnulfo Garica, Jr., Texas -..................- 18 200 6-0 Senior Snowden 
G — Ralph Nieves, Berkeley ........................ 18 175 5-10 Senior Norton 
G — Tim Apperson, North Carolina ............ 18 170 5-10 Senior Deuel 
C—Gary Cook, Minnesota ..........00.............. 18 185 6-1 Senior Mitchell 

MG — James Griffin, Tennessee _.................... 18 185 6-1 Senior Bailey 

MG — Ricky Bridges, Missouri ...................... 18 205 6-3 Senior Alexander 

LB — Ivory Thompson, Texas ........................ 18 165 6-0 Senior Snowden 

LB — Mike Farnady, Riverside ...................... 18 160 6-0 Senior  Lanzi 

QB — Randy Suhr, Wisconsin ..................... 18 170 6-1 Senior Cordano 

QB — Keith Trumble, Kansas ........................ 18 180 45-11 Senior Porter 

HB — Donnie Stewart, Tennessee __............... 18 185 6-1 Senior Bailey 

HB — Dennis Hill, Alabama ............................ 17 220 6823 Junior  Griffies 

FB — John Och, Washington .......................... 19 200 6-1 Senior Devereaux 

HB — Larry Thompson, Texas ..........0............. 17° 170” B-1. Junior Snowden 


HB — Zachary Houston, Florida 
KS — Greg Petroski, Georgia 
KS — David Catt, Indiana 


aor teseke ook 19 155 5-10 Senior White 
Se eee ao namen 19 195 68 Senior Waits 
De Aes ie Sen PEE aN 18 170 6-1 Senior Massey 


Special Mention: Jimmy Jordan, 175, 6-1, qb, sr., Tenn.; Charles Mitts, 155, 5-10, 
qb, jr., Iowa; Mike Diehl, 185, 5-8, fb, jr., Kan.; Rusty Stone, 165, 5-10, e, jr., S.C.; 
Gil Lentz, 175, 6-1, qb, sr., Berk.; Sheldon Batiste, 170, 6-1, hb-lb, sr., Berk.; Doug 
Vaade, 145, 5-4, hb, soph., Wis.; Joel Shiver, 140, 5-9, t-lb, jr., Wis.; Mike Maxwell, 
150, 5-9, hb, soph., Wis.; John Kirsey, 180, 5-11, c, sr., Ala.; Dwight Benedict, 165, 
5-11, hb, jr., Ind.; Jerome Brown, 155, 6-0, qb, sr., N.C.; Craig Brown, 155, 5-10, 
hb, jr., N.C.; Jerome Jackson, 155, 5-10, fb-lb, jr., Fla.; Lee Hartzell, 180, 6-1, c-t, 
jr., Fla.; Charles Facemyre, 160, 6-0, qb, jr.. W. Va.; Bernie Tomlinson, 150, 5-8, 
hb, soph., Wash.; Pat McGuire, 160, 5-8, hb, jr., River.; Richard Ward, 180, 6-1, qb, 
soph. Mo., and Terry Dahlgren, 165, 6-2, e-s, Ala. 


And Honorable Mention To Outstanding Seniors: Michael Brown, hb, Ga.; Ray- 
mond Nickelson, 190, 6-3, t, Ga.; Ken Mathews, 230, 6-2, fb, Ga.; Charles Weber, 
c-lb, Kan.; Lucky Witt, g, Wash.; Ricky Morgan, g, Ala; Ricky Wiley, g-e, Ala.; 
Terry Dahlgren, e-s, Ala.; Aaron Carroll, 195, 6-2, hb, Ala.; Michael Rehberg, qb, 
Fla.; Tim Kelly, t, Mt. Airy; Billy Webb, 125, 5-5, hb, Va.; Danny Tsujimoto, t, 
River.; Robert Woodard, c-mg, River.; David Dillinger, 185, 6-1, fb-lb, Minn.; Kewin 
Kiefer, qb, Minn.; Mark Celeslie, 195, 6-1, fb, Mo.; James Wilson, hb, N.C.; David 
Wilson, 180, 6-2, c, Wis.; Rickey Flanagan, g-fb, Tex.; Willie Shell, g, S. C.; Gerald 
Bragg, hb, Berk.; Frank Romano, hb, Amer.; Darrell Centers, 185, 6-1, fb, Ky, and 
John Allen, c, Ky. 
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RANGERS SUCCESSFUL IN FIRST UIL TRY—These Rangers are the reason why Texas School for the Deaf 
was successful in its first year of University Interscholastic League competition. Competing in District 29-A, 
the Rangers posted a 7-2 mark for a tie for second place in the district. The players, left to right, are 185- 
pound tight end and nose guard Fred Sellers, 165-pound halfback and linebacker Ivory Thompson, 170-pound 
halfback Larry Thompson and 200-pound guard Arnulfo Garica, Jr. They all made the All-District first 
team, and both Ivory Thompson and Arnulfo Garcia had been two way starters for TSD for four years. All 
of them except Larry Thompson are seniors. 


New England Home For Deaf 
Has Accommodations Available 


The New England Home for the Deaf ene ° 
has maintained a Rest Home at 154 Position Available 
Water Street, Danvers, Mass., for the 
aging deaf men and women, mostly from Instructor or assistant. professor to 


New England. In 1925, a beautiful estate teach introductory chemistry, physical 
of about 25 acres, located on the Danvers chemistry and other undergraduate and 


River, was acquired. . : j 
Constant queries from the deaf, their graduate courses in chemistry as need 


relatives, hospital and social services, ed. Ph. D., in chemistry and experi- 
lead the Home’s trustees to think that ence teaching chemistry required. Ex- 
the availability of the unique rest home perience working with the deaf is 
is not as widely known as it deserves desirable. Deadline for applications 
to be. April 1, 1975. Apply to: 
The New England Home for the Aged 
Deaf is presently able to accommodate a Professor F. C. Higgins, Chairman 
few additional qualified persons, even Department of Chemistry 
those from outside the New England Gallaudet College 
area. Inquiries or suggestions as to : 
whom the trustees should make contact Dep ey Ee ete 
are welcomed. (Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Please make such inquiries at 154 Employer) 


Water Street, Danvers, Massachusetts 
01923, or call (617) 774-0445. 


INSTITUTION EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR Academic Principal, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota. To administer the academic program in 
a state residential school, K-12, under the direction of the Superintendent. Responsible 
for establishing school curriculum, coordinating academic vocational, physical edu- 


cation and athletic programs. 


Qualifications: M.A. or M.S. plus a valid Minnesota teacher’s certificate required. 
Conference of Executives or COSD certification desirable. Experience in academic 
classroom, teaching and supervision. Background in curriculum development and 
Total Communication desirable. Deaf or hearing applicants will be considered. Ap- 
plications will be accepted until May 1, 1975. Position available June 23, 1975. 


Salary: To $21,372 depending on qualifications. 


Contact: Melvin M. Brasel, Superintendent, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 
Minnesota 55021. 
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1975 
State Association Conventions 


ALABAMA: June 12-14, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA: June 6-7, Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA: August 28-31, Buena Park, 
Hotel Le Baron. 


GEORGIA: July 3-5, Savannah, DeSoto 
Hilton Hotel. 


ILLINOIS: June 20-21, Elgin. 


INDIANA: June 13-15, Anderson, Sheraton 
Inn. 


IOWA: August 14-17, Omaha, New Tower 
Inn. 


KENTUCKY: July 3-6, Louisville, Salt 
House. 


MARYLAND: September 12-13, Ocean City 


MINNESOTA: June 13-15, St. Paul, 
Charles Thompson Memorial Hall. 


MISSISSIPPI: June 12-14, Tupelo. 


MISSOURI: June 20-21, Sedalia, Ramada 
Inn. 


MONTANA: June 13-15, Helena. 


NEBRASKA: August 8-10, Grand Island, 
Ramada Inn. 


NEW JERSEY: June 27-29, McAfee, Play- 
boy Club Hotel. 


NEW YORK (Empire State Association) : 
August 14-17, Liverpool (near Syracuse). 


OHIO: October 2-4, Cleveland, Marriott 
Inn West. 


OREGON: June 20-22, Portland, Air-Tel 
Motel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: August 14-17, Green- 
ville. 


TENNESSEE: August 7-9, Memphis, Quali- 
ty Inn West. 


TEXAS: June 26-29, Austin, Quality Inn 
South. 


VIRGINIA: June 20-22, Fredericksburg. 
WISCONSIN: June 26-28, Eau Claire. 


(Please send additions and corrections to 
the Editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN for 
continued listings.) 


Conference On Computing Careers 

A conference on Computing Careers for 
Deaf People will be held April 28-29, 1975 
at the Marriott Twin Bridges Motor Hotel, 
Arlington, Va. 

For further information, please contact: 

West Coast: S. L. Jamison, ACM/SIGC- 
APH, Vice Chairman for the Deaf, 1501 
California Avenue, Palo Alto, California 
94304. 

East Coast: Ms. Marilyn Galloway, 
Placement Officer, Counseling & Place- 
ment Center, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20002. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


Riverside Chapter of the California As- 
sociation of the Deaf, gave a program be- 
fore last Christmas. Carl Barber, master 
of ceremonies, told the following story 
taken from an old issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

MODERN VERSION 
THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

’Twas a time before Christmas and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wendel Willey of Los Angeles 
sallied forth to do Christmas shopping. 
Mrs. Willey saw a beautiful dress of the 
cutest creation. She immediately decided 
she wanted it, and asked. Friend Hubby 
to buy it for her. He said, “‘Nothing do- 
ing.’ Undaunted she sallied forth the 
next day to buy it with her own money. 
She took it home and fixed it up nicely 
in Christmas wrapping paper and ribbons 
and tied to it a Christmas tag and on 
the tag inscribed this legend; To My Dear 
Wife From Her Loving Husband.”’ Then 
she put it away where Hubby would not 
see it. 

On Christmas morning the twain ex- 
changed gifts. Among the several various 
boxes were two, exactly alike in size, both 
addressed to Mrs. Willey. She opened one 
and in it found the kind of dress she had 
wanted. Then she bestowed upon her 
beaming husband a warm kiss of grati- 
tude. She wondered why her Hubby was 
smiling; why he did not act puzzled at her 
little trick. That could wait. She opened 
the other box of the same size and brought 
to light another dress, the exact duplicate 
of the first one. Then she began to under- 
stand. This time Hubby looked puzzled. 

Needless to say, Wifie had to do some 
explaining. Ultimately the dress’ the 
Missus bought returned to the store and 
the Missus was very happy with the dress 
Hubby had bought behind her back for 
her Christmas present. 

And the couple is having the merriest 
time telling friends this story. 


* ok og 
SANTA LEARNS TO TALK 
TO DEAF CHILD 
(Story written by Evelyn Di Cairano, 
Stanton, Calif.) 

Every year a Santa Claus was hired by 
a large department store. Many children 
came daily to see him and the same man 
came every year. He noticed that one 
of the children, a deaf girl, was in a 
gloomy mood. Her mother told him that 
she was deaf and couldn’t understand 
him. He patted her on~-the back. He 
saw the same girl for the sixth time, so 
he decided to find out how he could speak 
to that deaf child. He found someone to 
teach him the sign language. 
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Then on the seventh year he saw the 
same girl again. She was still sullen. He 
started to talk to her and all of a sudden 
she smiled and was so excited. She 
turned and talked in signs to her hearing 
brother. She said, ‘‘This Santa can talk 
to me and he is the only real good Santa.” 
She was given some gifts and left with 
a smile, and waved good bye to Santa. 
Her mother was so happy and thanked 
Santa for making her child happy. 


tok ok ok 
ek kek KR & 


This came from Kenneth S. Rothschild, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

It is said that former President Nixon 
has a hearing loss. This seems to come 
from the fact that when President Ford 
called Nixon over the telephone to talk 
on some matters, and Nixon could not 
grasp what President Ford said, so Nixon 
said, “Pardon me, pardon me . ge 


Ke we ot 


R. A. Halligan, Ozone Park, N. Y., clip- 
ped this piece from the Long Island Sun- 
day Press, dated July 14, 1974. It got lost 
in my desk drawer, and in checking 
through, this conductor resuscitated lt and 
brought it back to life. Your pardon, 
please, Mr. Halligan. 


GOOD MORNING 


Teacher: ‘“‘Paul, why are you writing in 
such large letters?” 


Paul: “I’m writing to my grandmother. 
She’s deaf, so I have to write loud for 
her.”’ 

KEEPING GALLAUDET OUT 
OF THE ROSE BOWL 


Gallaudet has made the sports pages 
—not just because of its football wins 
against American University (13-3) and 
Virginia Commonwealth (21-15), but be- 
cause of a National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) dispute over a Gal- 
laudet baseball player. 

This fall, athletic director wil “Reynolds 
and baseball coach Marty Minter were 
summoned to Kansas City by the NCAA’s 
Infraction Committee. The problem: Bob 
Woodward, a 24-year-old Gallaudet student 
who played freshman football at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1967, but then dropped 
out because his hearing was deteriorating. 

NCAA rules state that an athlete must 
complete his four years of college sports 
eligibility within five years. Since Wood- 
ward played football in 1967, his eligibility 
ran out in 1971. When he enrolled at Gal- 


laudet in 1972 he didn’t know about the 
eligibility rule, but, of course, Gallaudet 
coaches did. 


But, in the spring, Coach Minter asked 
Woodward to come out for baseball—he 
then wrote the coaches of all of Gallau- 
det’s opponents, informed them of the 
situation, and asked their permission for 
him to play. 

They agreed. Woodward played, and an 
article about the situation was published 
—with the title ‘‘Gallaudet Defies NCAA in 
Behalt of a Player.” 

The NCAA showed no mercy. Reynolds 
and Minter flew to Kansas City to ex- 
plain the Woodward affair, and Gallaudet 
has been reprimanded. 

But, the story, and its unfairness to 
Woodward, has been picked up on sports 
pages across the nation. 

The Des Moines Register editorialized: 
“Terrific, eh? Don’t you sleep more 
soundly in your bed each night know- 
ing that the NCAA is watching over you, 
keeping schools like Gallaudet from 
cheating their way into the Rose Bowl? 
—Gallaudet Alumni Newsletter. 
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We had a card from Edna Baynes, Tal- 
ladega, Ala., who with Harry, greets us 
all and sundry wtih ‘‘Merry Christmas 
and Happy 1975. Edna went poetical with: 

Oh, lucky it is the world never knows 

The silent but awful remark 

That over the deaf-mutes’ fingers flows 

When he steps on a tack in the dark. 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY 
Rev. Dr. Grace with Lulu, his wife, 
both now wintering in Southern California: 
rhapsodizes: 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT anticipates one _ full- 
time position 1975-76 (Assistant Profes- ) 
sor, $12,500). Ph. D. (by June 1975) re- 
quired. Teaching and/or directing ex- 
perience in programs for the deaf, 
English as a second language, or lan- 
guage disadvantaged students prefer- 
red. For all positions we desire per- 
sons well qualified in English language 


and literature and who have a special 


interest in working with deaf students. 


D. C. Nascimento, Chairman 
English Department 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


(Equal Opportunity Employer) 
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When I was small 

I craved that Santa would 

Bring me skates and sleds. 

And lots of ice and snow. 

But now when I am old and 

Ice is slicker than it used to be 
And I can no longer bellyflop 
Down hills now too steep to climb 
And it is cold. 

Methinks that the girl, I have loved 
Since those ancient college days, 
And I will head for warmer climes 
Where Old Sol will thaw out 

Our aching bones. 


ok ok ok 


The rest of the stories, etc., are from 
the collection of Harry Belsky, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 

JEUX D’ ESPRIT 
Written and Spoken 
By French and English Wits and 
Humorists 
(1877) 

(The following rigmarole of quaint com- 
parisons is extracted from Thomas Hood’s 
Tale of a Trumpet. The poem is too long 
to be inserted here in toto.) 

Of all old women hard of hearing, 

The deafest, sure, was Dame Eleanor 

Spearing! 

On her head, it is true, two flaps there 

grew, 

That served for a pair of gold rings to 

go through; 

But, for any purpose of ears in a parley, 

They heard no more than ears of barley. 


No hint was needed from D. E. F., 

You saw in her face that the woman 
was deaf: 

From her twisted mouth to her eyes 
so peery, 

Each queer feature asked a query; 

A look that said, in a silent way, 

Who? and what? and How? and Eh? 
I’d give my ears to know what you say!”’ 
And well she might—for each auricular 
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Was deaf as a post—and that post in 
particular 

That stands at the corner of Dyott Street 
now, 

And never hears a word of row! 

Ears that might serve her, now and 
then; 

As extempore racks for an idle pen; 

Or to hang with hoops from jeweler’s 
shops, 

With coral, ruby, or garnet drops; 

Or, provided the owners so inclined, 

Ears to stick a blister behind; 


But as for hearing wisdom or wit, 

Falsehood, or folly, or tell-tale-tit, 

Or politics—whether of Fox or Pitt— 

Sermon, lecture, or musical bit, 

Harp, piano, fiddle, or kit 

They might as well, for any such wish, 

Have- been butter’d, done brown, and 
laid in a dish! 

She was deaf as a post (as said before). 

And as deaf as twenty similes more, 

Including the adder, that deafest of 
snakes, 

Which never hears the coil it makes. 


She was deaf as a house—which modern 
tricks 

Of language would call as deaf as bricks. 

For all human kind were dumb: 

Her drum indeed, was so muffled a 
drum 

That none could get a sound to come, 

Unless the Devil who had two sticks! 

She was deaf as a stone—say one of the 
stones 

Demosthenes suck’d to improve his 
tones; 

And surely deafness no further could 
reach 

Than to be in his mouth without hearing 
his speech! 


She was deaf as a nut—for nuts, no 
doubt, 

Are deaf to the grub that’s hollowing 
out— 

As deaf alas! as the dead and forgot- 
ten— 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


29th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


SHERATON INN — ANDERSON, IND. 


JUNE 13-15, 1975 


Deadline For Special Rates—May 10th 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: 


Robert Downing, Jr., Convention Chairman, R. R. 2, Box 30, Fortville, Ind. 46040 
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(Gray has noticed the waste of breath 

In addressing the ‘‘dull cold ear of 
death)’’— 

Or the felon’s ear that was stuffed with 
cotton; 

Or Charles the First in status quo; 

Or the still-born figures of Madame 
Toussarrd, 

With eyes of glass and their hair of 
Flax, 

That only stare, when you “ax,” 

For their ears, you know, are nothing 
but wax. 


She was deaf as the ducks that swam 
in the pond 

And would not-listen to Mrs. Bond— 

As deaf as any Frenchman appears, 

When he puts his shoulders to his ears: 

And—whatever the citizen tells his son— 

As deaf as Gog and Magog at one; 

Or still to be a simile seeker— 

As deaf as dogs’ ears to Enfield’s 
“‘Speaker”’! 


She was deaf as any tradesman’s 
dummy, 

Or Pharaoh’s Mother’s mummy; 

Whose organs, for fear of our modern 
sceptics, 

Were plugg’d with gums and antiseptics. 

She was deaf as a nail that you can- 

not hammer 

A meaning into for all your clamour; 

There never was such a deaf old Gam- 
mer! 


Deaf to sounds as a ship out of sound- 


ings, 

Deaf to verbs and ail their confound- 
ings, 

Adjective, noun, and adverb, and 
particle, 


Deaf to even the definite article. 

No verbal message was worth a pin, 

Though you hired an earwig to carry 
it in. 


In short, she was twice as deaf.as Deaf 
Burke, 

Or all the deafness in Yearsley’s work, 

Who, in spite of his skill in hardness of 
hearing, 

Boring, blasting and pioneering, 

To give the dunny organ a hearing, 

Could never have cured Dame Eleanor 
Spearing! 


24 karat Gold 
Electroplated 
in gold or 
silver colors. 
Approx. size. 


Tie Tac $4.50 
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PLANTING STANDARDS 


I wish that I could share all of the 

correspondence that crosses my desk with 
readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN. In 
this month’s column I am reprinting 
three letters. One asks for more commit- 
ment from parents. One tells what one 
state is doing to promote Deaf Awareness. 
The other letter is evidence of the growing 
number of ‘outsiders’? who are taking 
seriously our plea for ‘‘Understanding of 
Deafness.’’ I hope these letters will help 
you understand that changes in the lives 
of deaf Americans can and will come.. . 
when we care enough to take seriously 
these words which motivated TRIPODERS 
to work in their own city and state... 
to usher forth a new era of improved serv- 
ices and understanding for deaf citizens 
across America: 
“YOU CANNOT CHOOSE YOUR BATTLE- 
FIELD, THE GODS DO THAT FOR YOU. 
BUT, YOU CAN PLANT A STANDARD 
WHERE A STANDARD NEVER FLEW.” 


December 30, 1974 
Mary Jane Rhodes 
6025 Springhill Dr. 
Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Dear Mary Jane, 


Since reading your article in the Novem- 
ber 1974 edition of THE DEAF AMERI- 
CAN, I can’t help but to ask that maybe 
you could add a sequel to that mother’s 
letter. We that have accepted our child’s 
deafness and have found total communica- 
tion, know of that special feeling that 
comes with this acceptance. A word 
hasn’t been found to describe it. 

But I would like to go on to say that 
after the parents’ acceptance, there is 
another step for them to take. That is a 
step to educate the public about the deaf. 
Until more parents will do this our chil- 
dren won’t have much of a future. You 
know this is true, but many parents 
haven’t tried to get a deaf adult a job. 
Even those with high school and college 
diplomas. They haven’t talked with TV 
stations to caption or use interpreters; 
they haven’t tried to get total communica- 
tion in schools for the deaf; they haven’t 
tried to get emergency agencies to edu- 
cate their personnel about the deaf. This 
list could go on and on, but it still comes 
down to one thing. All parents must back 
those people who are working to get the 
above. 

I can give one example of lack of sup- 
port I have experienced. Remember 
when I wrote you and asked for a letter 
of support to get a warning sign for the 
school where we have 68 hearing impaired 
children attending? After two trips to the 
city council meeting, where I read your 
letter; a meeting with the county; many 
phone calls and letters to officials; it 
came down to finding out how many peo- 
ple supported this issue. After making a 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


request for individual letters and phone 
calls to these officials, you know how 
many I got? To be honest, I can count 
them on one hand. Because of this lack 
of support we have signs at the school 
that state, ‘“Deaf Children May Be Pres- 
ent.’’ The only reason we got a sign was 
that my alderman kept his promise to me 
that there would be a sign. He didn’t 
have any say to the inscription, so you 
can see what happened. 

I haven’t given up as I have had good 
teachers as yourself, the late Lee Katz, 
and Bob Anderson of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf and many others, who have 
experienced this same thing, but never 
quit. I feel we need more parential in- 
volvement to get active in their local 
parent groups, their state groups and the 
national groups. These people are fight- 
ing on different levels so that our chil- 
dren may have a brighter future. But 
they can’t do it alone. 

In closing all I can say that it will be 
up to the parents of deaf children and the 
deaf community working together to pro- 
vide a better future for the young deaf of 
this country. 

Your friend, 
Bud Sullivan 


December 5, 1974 


Mrs. Mary Jane Rhodes 
6025 Springhill Drive 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


Dear Mary Jane: 


Having just read the Deaf Awareness 
Happenings newsletter, I thought I would 
write and share with you some of the 
Deaf Awareness activities that took place 
in Iowa. First, we had a Governor’s Proc- 
lamation of Deaf Awareness Week during 
the last week in October. In the Des 
Moines area we set up booths in several 
of the major shopping centers and in the 
lobby of one of the major downtown banks, 
where we handed out informational mate- 
rials about deafness, sign language cards, 
etc. We were interviewed on TV news in 
connection with these booths. In addition, 
we had a half hour TV broadcast on 
People’s Press Conference which is a TV 
show that enables persons to call in ques- 
tions regarding the subject matter. This 
went over very well and I am still receiv- 
ing telephone inquiries as a result of 
this broadcast. 

In the Council Bluffs area we devoted 
a full week to Deaf Awareness, centering 
it around the Iowa School for the Deaf. 
Several staff members prepared a ‘‘Deaf 
Heritage’’ booklet, which is now part of 
the social sciences course of the deaf 
students at ISD. This booklet contains a 
historical account of deaf people and 
gives the students a real sense of their 
deaf heritage. In addition, we conducted 
a number of workshops during the week 
at Iowa School for the Deaf, bringing in 


deaf persons to relate their life experi- 
ences to the deaf students. Employers 
were brought in to talk about deaf work- 
ers, and there were a number of such 
panels of speakers throughout the week 
at Iowa School for the Deaf. 

In the Fort Dodge area we had a Deaf 
Awareness gathering at the Iowa Central 
Community College, to which we invited 
parents, deaf adults and professionals con- 
cerned in the field of deafness. Films 
were shown and information was _ ex- 
changed about activities concerned with 
deafness. 

On January 31, February 1 and 2, we 
will have a Deaf Awareness weekend at 
Wartburg College in Waverly, Iowa. I 
will be the keynote speaker for that con- 
ference, in addition to having other per- 
sons address the student body. 

Generally, I think we had a good deal 
of visual impact throughout the state 
in relation to deaf awareness. 


Sincerely 


REHABILITATION 
EDUCATION AND 
SERVICES BRANCH 
James H. Hanson, Supervisor 
Services to Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing 


November 8, 1974 


Mrs. Mary Jane Rhodes 
6025 Spring Hill Drive 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


Dear Mrs. Rhodes: 


I just had to write to tell you how much 
we love the film, “I Hear Your Hand.” 

Last year, Red Cross Youth held classes 
in sign language for high school students 
interested in working with the deaf in our 
community. The student response was 
fantastic and our classes were filled to 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING ABOUT 
DEAF AWARENESS? 


For the first time, a national effort is being 
made to educate the public about deafness. | 
HEAR _YOUR HAND, a song written by Mary 
Jane Rhodes and T. Daniel Robbins, has been 
used for the following DEAF AWARENESS 
materials: 

TV SPOTS—One 60-second and two 30-second 
spots. 16mm, color, sound. Package of 3 spots, 
$30.00. 

_ tag STEREO RECORD—Two for $3 or four 
or. $5, 

CASSETTE TAPE—Song repeated three times 
to practice signing. $3 each. 

SHEET MUSIC—S50c per copy. 

SONG FEATURE FILM—3 minutes 17 seconds, 
for use by TV talk shows, civic clubs, schools, 
conferences, etc. 16mm, color, sound. $35.00. 


Deaf performers on film include Rita Corey, Bill 
Ennis and students from Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School. Send orders to: 


| HEAR YOUR HAND 
6101 Turnabout Lane 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
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capacity. After the students had ac- 
quired a rudimentary knowledge of sign 
language, they began participating in 
activities with deaf children and adults 
and many continued to work with the deaf 
during their summer vacation. 

Because of the tremendous interest 
shown by these students and by others 
who continually called to ask when they 
could enroll in a sign language class, we 
decided to offer classes again this year. 
Before the classes actually began, we 
introduced a group of students attending 
a workshop we held in October to sign 
language and the many volunteer op- 
portunities available to students interested 
in working with the deaf. Steve Howard 
from the University of Maryland and 
several deaf friends came to the workshop 
one evening and talked to the students 
about various aspects of daily life for the 
deaf. Steve brought ‘I Hear Your Hand”’ 
with him and everyone who saw it really 
loved the film. In fact, we liked the film 
so much we bought a copy for Red Cross 
Youth to show our sign students and also 
to various adult and student groups in 
the community. 

We have shown the film to several 
groups so far and the reaction has al- 
ways been the same everyone raved about 
it. Many people have also told us that the 
film has completely changed their concept 
of sign language. We feel that the film 
will be a great help to us in promoting 
‘Deaf Awareness’” among students and 
adults in our area. The song is lovely 
and the words are meaningful and make 
you want to become involved with the 
problems of the deaf community. 

This year, we hope to get our students 
involved in many more volunteer pro- 
grams designed to help give deaf people 
an opportunity to take part in a number 
of community service programs and self- 
enrichment programs. We have already 
run a pilot First Aid course and, for the 


first time, sponsored a special blood donor 
day for the deaf with translators on hand 
to interpret nurses’ instructions and, in 
general, make their experience with don- 
ating blood, as easy and pleasant as pos- 
sible. This year, in addition to continuing 
these programs, we hope to offer swim- 
ming classes for deaf children and any 
other programs we find are needed and 
wanted by the deaf community. If you 
have any ideas for programs we might 
offer, we would love to hear them. 

We sincerely hope that the interest 
our students have shown so far in working 
with the deaf will continue to grow and 
that together hearing and deaf people in 
our area can work to make people more 
aware of the problems and potentials of 
the deaf and can open up new opportuni- 
ties for the deaf in our community to par- 
ticipate.in a wide variety of activities. 
“TJ Hear Your Hand’ will be a great 
asset to us in spreading this message to 
the community at large. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Patricia Owens 
Director Red Cross Youth 
Service Programs 


If any of you readers would like to 
respond to the comments and information 
in these three letters, please send your 
correspondence directly to the three people 
at the addresses above (with a carbon to 
me, if possible). Sharing between states 


can help us find the encouragement needed 
to keep on keeping on in our own efforts. 


DA Advertising 


Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you... for your family! 


¢Insures you and your family at low, low rates (2 
¢ Builds up funds for your children’s college education ae, , 
¢ Protects your home with our special term plans 


¢ Pays annual dividends 
¢ Builds a retirement nest egg 


¢ Pays double for Accidental Death 
¢ Gives you membership in one of 
our 124 Divisions 


See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


6701 West North Avenue 


FEBRUARY, 1975 


Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Letter To The Editor 
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Dear Editor: 


I was most interested in your editorial, 
“Are Reading Tests Valid?’ 

If my alma mater, New York Univer- 
sity, is going to take a dive into reading 
research, I prefer that it be at the elemen- 
tary level where the water is shallow. 
The university will realize with a thud 
that’s the place to begin on the subject 
of reading levels among the deaf. 


When I was a kid at the Fanwood School, 
I read and:read and read. I never took 
much interest in the Fitzgerald Key and 
when Mrs. Brown asked, ‘“‘John, don’t you 
know your grammar?’’, I was able to get 
thrown out of class when I responded, ‘‘No, 
Madam, I only know composition!”’ 

Happy will be the day when the same 
tests used for hearing kids are given to the 
deaf kids and the deaf kids put the hear- 
ing kids to shame. 

John R. Seidel 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Job Opening 


SUPERINTENDENT 


New Jersey State School 
for the Deaf 


A residential facility for boys and 
girls from preschool through second- 
ary level. Located in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Full responsibility for administration 
and supervision of academic, resi- 
dential and _ institutional manage- 
ment programs. Staff of 300 and 
annual budget of 3.6 million dollars. 
Requires M.A. in Educational Ad- 
ministration or Education of the 
Deaf. Three years teaching experi- 
ence in a program for the deaf, five 
years administrative, supervisory 
experience, preferably in a_ resi- 
dential school for the deaf. Appli- 
cations from deaf candidates will 
be accepted. 


Superintendent’s residence on cam- 
pus is provided. 


Resume by March 21, 1975, to Per- 
sonnel Director, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, 225 West Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 


Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Total Communication - - As The Adults See It 


By FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 


Thank you. I am most happy to have 
this opportunity to speak today on the 
subject of ‘‘Total Communication.” I 
also would like to take a different ap- 
proach to this question because I think 
more than enough has been written and 
said about the educational aspects of what 
it is and what it will or will not do for 
our children. As you know, the National 
Association of the Deaf defines total com- 
munication as the right of all deaf people 
to learn to use all forms of communication 
available to develop language competence. 
This includes the full spectrum—gestures, 
speech, formal sign language, fingerspell- 
ing, speechreading, reading, writing and 
making use of any residual hearing through 
amplification. This is often misinterpreted 
as to refer only to manual communication 
probably because all of the other ingre- 
dients of the whole picture have always 
been there. It is only the addition of 
manual communication to the package 
that makes it total. 

Let me discuss briefly some of the more 
persistent myths surrounding the use of 
manual communication and the implica- 
tions which have been placed on this in 
connection with the total communication 
picture. 

The first myth, of course, is that total 
communication involves only the use of 
sign language, and the adoption of total 
communication will result in the elimina- 
tion of speech and speechreading once 
and for all. This is far from true. The deaf 
population has always believed and con- 
tinues to believe in the need and desirabili- 
ty of speech and speechreading. We be- 
lieve and endorse auditory training and 
are among the leaders in suggesting that 
children should be provided with hearing 
aids and other means of stimulating ampli- 
fication. At no time have we ever sug- 
gested that any part of the overall “‘total’’ 
aspect of total communication be neglect- 
ed. We do believe, however, that the 
teaching of speech and_ speechreading 
should be only a part of the educational 
process of the child—not the end all and be 
all of his life. We believe, it must be 
said, that in the total concept this means 
that less time will be devoted to the 
teaching of speech and speechreading per 
se, and more will be allocated to the 
purpose for which you send your child 
to school—to be educated. 

We do not and never have believed 
that being able to speak constitutes an 
education or can be an adequate substi- 
tute for one. The purpose of school is to 
provide an education. The purpose of edu- 
cation is to enable one to get along 
in the world. That means to be able 
to make a living, to enjoy the benefits 
of society and to enjoy the fruits of 


one’s labor. It does not mean any- 
thing else. It should not mean any- 
thing else. Speaking as an adult, there 


This paper on total communication was given by 
Mr. Schreiber in Houston, Texas, November 17, 1974. 
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~ any other method? 


is no point that I can see in being 
paid $35,000 a year if one cannot enjoy it 
—does not know what to do with it. Nor 
is there any point in associating socially 
with anyone unless you enjoy their com- 
pany and are fully and freely able to take 
part in social interaction which is what 
you are talking about in the first place. 
What good is it to be among people who 
hear if you are isolated? What pride can 
one have in being friends with people who 
are only sorry for you? And what satis- 
faction can one get from knowing that 
he has climbed the highest mountain only 
to find that the result is no better or 
greater than if he had never even started? 


Most of all, how can a deaf person 
progress without the constant reinforce- 
ment which he needs and cannot get by 
You have experienced 
a little the problems related to having a 
deaf child. You know already that your 
deaf child does not, cannot learn by the 
same methods that come so readily to 
children who hear. You are aware that 
hearing children develop language effort- 
lessly. They hear it and in a relatively 
short time it becomes a second nature to 
them. No fuss, no muss, no study, no 
nothing unless it is prying them loose 
from the television set at bedtime. On 
the contrary, every word your deaf child 
learns he has to be taught. It is a slow 
and painful process and even with total 
communication, this process will not, can- 
not hope to approximate the ease with 
which other children learn. This is not 
because of deafness per se, it is a simple 
physical fact that one hears more than 
one sees. You can hear a person in the 
next room even though you cannot see 
him. And in hearing him you are getting 
continual input that never ceases so that 
the child who hears is learning every 
minute that he is awake, even if you are 
just talking on the telephone with your 
neighbor. Your deaf child on the other 
hand only learns when you are talking to 
him. If you are not communicating direct- 
ly to him, he is not learning. If he is 
playing with his toys, he is not learning 
language although he may be learning 
something else. Unless he has a constant 
and steady input he does not get all of 
the things that he needs to know. 


Education is more than what is taught 
in school. Most children learn more out- 
side of school than they do in it. They 
learn most everything, I think, from their 
parents and their siblings. I am_ not 
sure just how clear this is but it was 
brought forcibly to mind when I was first 
married. At that time, my wife asked 
me to empty the garbage and I was vehe- 
ment in my refusal. After a time I did 
some self-examination because I couldn't 
quite understand why I had reacted so 
violently. After all, I had no particular 
objection to getting rid of garbage—I 
wasn’t so lazy that it was a chore, and 
eventually it dawned on me that the 


reason I refused was that my father never 
emptied the garbage. And further reflec- 
tion made it clear that many of the things 
that I do, say, feel, even eat, have been 
handed down to me by my family. I 
should note at this point, if you do not 
already realize it, that I did not become 
deaf until I was almost seven years old. 
And that makes as good as case for total 
communication as any I can think of. 
Children who hear pick up a lot from 
overhearing conversations not intended for 
them. They learn to develop social ma- 
turity from such unlikely sources as the 
movies or television and their behavior is 
shaped by a combination of these. 

In some families it is considered quite 
proper for the head of the household to 
belt his wife around—to show her who 
wears the pants in the family. It should 
not surprise anyone if this habit carries 
over to second and sometimes even third- 
generation Americans because that is the 
way it is done in that family. In one 
deaf family I know the deaf parents were 
having all kinds of trouble with their 
hearing children because the father was 
insisting that his teenage daughters go 
to bed at 9:30. When he was their age, 
that’s what he had to do. He meant well. 
He was determined that he would see 
that his children were brought up correct- 
ly even if it killed them and him. 


Such an attitude is general today. Many 
parents of children who are deaf are 
doing things that defy reason. Sometimes 
I think I might safely say that they border 
on insanity. This is one reason why I 
keep on saying children who are deaf 
rather than deaf children. This smacks of 
semantics to many and is not quite under- 
stood by others, but it is a vain and per- 
haps futile protest against the treatment 
to which such children are subject. Not 
too long ago, I read an article on acu- 
puncture in the Washington Post. In 
brief, a mother of a four-year-old child 
was quoted as saying that her son was 
undergoing treatment for nerve deafness. 
She ‘“‘thought’’ he was improving although 
his audiogram did not show it. She also 
said that the treatments were very pain- 
ful and it took two adults to hold the little 
boy down for the purpose. And I wonder- 
ed—would any mother do this to a non- 
deaf little boy? 

Would any parent subject any child to 
the agony that required two adults to hold 
him without any better evidence than 
that she ‘“‘thought’’ he was improving? I 
did not think so. I do not think you would 
do this even though I recognize that hope 
springs eternal in the human breast and 
it is not unusual for parents to go hunt- 
ing high and low for the miracle of mira- 
cles that will enable their child to hear. 
I do not condemn that—I can understand 
it but I do not believe that one should 
completely disregard the feelings of the 
child that is being ‘‘normalized.’’ I guess 
you might say that there are times when 
the disease is less troublesome then the 
cure. 

But what has this to do with total com- 
munication you ask? Well, if my personal 
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experiences are any basis for discussion, 
it is because many of you are resisting the 
evidence of your own senses, your own 
feelings, because someone told you that 
to give in, to take the easy way, to be able 
to talk with your own child would not be 
good for him. That only by limiting your- 
self to speech because you are convinced 
only by making him miserable can you 
hope to lead him to the Garden of Eden 
and that miracle of miracles called nov- 
malcy, will he learn to talk. Well, it ain’t 
so. As far as I know, and I have been liv- 
ing with my own deafness for over 40 
years, there is no substitute for being able 
to hear. At the same time, not being able 
to hear is not the greatest catastrophe in 
the world. What makes it the greatest 
catastrophe is what is done to the children 
who are so afflicted, more often than not 
by people who sincerely want only the best 
for their child. Those who pour out all 
of their love and all of their lives in the 
wrong direction on the mistaken assump- 
tion that what they are doing is for their 
child’s good—all of the heartbreak, all of 
the frustration, all of the anguish that you 
experience will fade away on the day the 
child speaks fluently and takes his rightful 
place in society. 

Unfortunately, what is overlooked in 
this process is that the child is denied 
all that makes life worth living. He is 
cut off from his parents and is unable to 
learn or understand all of those things 
that make life worth living. It is not with- 
out reason that research shows that the 
deaf person is socially immature, suspi- 
cious and somewhat paranoiac in nature. 
Why shouldn’t he be? The things that 
other children learn in family situations 
have been denied him. The inter- and in- 
trapersonal relations that make for a so- 
cially stable and mature individual are 
mysteries as far as he is concerned be- 
cause he has never had the opportunity of 
overhearing as have his hearing siblings, 
how specific situations are handled. 

Why is it that I got hell for messing up 
my room but my brother could get away 
with it? Why do I get clobbered when 
I lie but my sister lies like crazy and no- 
body does anything about it? How does 
one go about saying, ‘I’m sorry,’ when 
he never heard it said before in any situa- 
tion anyhow? Why are hearing people so 
different from people who are deaf? 
Understanding all of these and many more 
comes from informal learning, no one 
actually teaches one how to say, “I am 
sorry,’ nor when such a statement is call- 
ed for. At the same time, this is not some- 
thing that is intuitive—it only seems as if 
it should be. It is the product of one’s 
environment—an environment which the 
child who is deaf does not have unless it 
is a total communicative one. 


Your child who is deaf needs the op- 
portunity for this kind of casual learning. 
He needs to be able to oversee what his 
brothers and sisters overhear. He needs 
even more than that because as I said, it 
is not possible to see as much as one can 
hear nor to draw on such ready sources 
as radio, TV and movies. He also needs 
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time to be a child—not an object that is 
to be taught all the time—but the time 
and the opportunity to do things at which 
he can excel, to build up his ego and his 
confidence in his ability and to know he is 
an equal partner in the family. This 
is perhaps the hardest aspect of it all 
because when one talks about ‘‘total,”’ 
that means all and all means all the time 
not just when your deaf child happens to 
be watching. In many cases this has not 
happened and the expected miracles that 
were to come from total communication 
have not materialized. Often this stems 
from the failure of the family to remem- 
ber that in adopting total communication, 
it has to be used all the time and prefer- 
ably by all the members of the family, 
although I would hesitate to force anyone 
to adopt a position against his will. Too 
many tathers are apt to leave the burden 
of communicating with the child to the 
mother and sometimes to his brothers and 
sisters because they, the fathers, are ‘‘too 
busy” to learn to use sign language. 

You will note that I am reduced, as is 
everyone else, to saying sign language 
when I mean total communication. That 
is because I have to assume that persons 
who hear will talk. I must also assume 
that insofar as is practicable your child 
is already fitted for hearing aids and the 
only additional component is the use of 
signs. When this happens, the father is 
reduced to the status of a maiden aunt 
asking anymore who can to ‘“‘tell him that 
I love him’’ and if he don’t believe it, 
Wel-]-l-1. 

By the same token, even those who do 
practice total communication as a family 
are prone to do so only when the sibling 
who is deaf is present. Which is also a 
mistake both because the constant use of 
manual communication helps develop pro- 
ficiency in it and also because it indicates 
to the child who is deaf that he is not 
being singled out, that this is normal for 
his family and he is part of the whole. But 
the world does not sign, you say. And so 
it doesn’t, depending on which world you 
are talking about. In my book there are 
many worlds. There is the world of work, 
the world at large, the geographic world 
and the world that means the most to a 
child—his family. From his family his 
horizons may expand to a world that will 
include his peers and by and by it will 
open up still further to include the children 
with whom he goes to school and so on, his 
world growing larger as one grows older. 
But for now you are his world. You are 
what makes the sun rise and set; you are 
what he wants to be. It is your love and 
your approval that he wants the most. 
The rest of the world can go hang. 


But what about later? What happens 
when he grows up? This is where I am 
and why I am here today. I speak for 
most of the 450,000 deaf adults” in this 
country. I can tell you that despite that 
fact that the world hears, we get along 
very well. We do not worry so much 
about how well we speak but how well 
we have been educated. We are more 
concerned that we are not really ready 


nor well prepared to be well-adjusted 
members of society, that we do not know 
enough about the world around us_ so 
that we can fit into society and can aspire 
to higher and better things in life. Most 
of us recognize that our inability to speak 
fluently has been a hindrance in getting 
ahead. We also feel that this hindrance 
is not so much because we do not speak 
that well as it is because the public has 
been led to believe that if we cannot 
speak fluently, something is lacking in 
us. We believe also that we do not do 
so well because too much time has been 
expended on speech and not enough on 
language and education. We wish to 
emphasize that language is not speech. 
Speech may be used to convey language 
but there is a basic difference between the 
two. 

As adults we also note that without 
constant assistance we have difficulty in 
maintaining what speech we have ac- 
quired. In school, with constant prac- 
tice and skilled teachers, we are able to 
tackle this task and have some hope of 
success. But what happens when we 
leave school? Few of us can afford speech 
therapists—even fewer have the time, 
after the demands of employment and 
our families are met, to even consider 
seeking assistance from such sources and 
even fewer find the cost worth the results. 
Most of us do, however, use our speech 
if we have any and many of us who can 
speak intelligibly find it physically im- 
possible not to do so even though we also 
use other means of communication. Some- 
times we use both simultaneously as I am 
doing now, one supporting the other. But 
I can assure you that even though I know 
that as soon as I open my mouth with 
anyone I will be forced to lipread. I am 
incapable of not talking although I do try 
to use paper and pencil from time to time. 

I should also note that my secretary 
has an eight-year-old deaf son. He is a 
total communication child and his idea of 
having a private. conversation with his 
mother when I‘am. present is to talk to her 
without using sign language. He is com- 
fortable in both modes and most re- 
search has already shown that if anything, 
children who use total communication suf- 
fer no loss in their ability to speak or 
read lips. More often than not they do 
better than those who do not sign because 
they have developed language faster, are 
more assured of their place in their 
families and thus more assertative than 
the child who has not had these advant- 
ages. I am reminded of the story about a 
little boy who was considered deaf be- 
cause he never spoke. He, like many of 
your children, had been hauled from pillar 
to post and from doctor to doctor seeking 
some kind of cure for his deafness. The 
doctors on the other hand kept insisting 
that there was nothing wrong with the 
boy and in time he would talk. This went 
on for a number of years until one evening 
the family was entertaining some distin- 
guished visitors. from abroad at a dinner 
party to which the little boy was includ- 
ed. Suddenly, in the midst of the main 
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course, the little boy said, ‘““These potatoes 
have lumps in them.” ‘‘He can talk, he 
can talk,’ his mother exclaimed. ‘“‘It is 
a miracle.’ And the boy said, ‘‘What are 
you talking about? Of course, I can talk! 
I always could talk. Why are you making 
such a fuss about it?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said his mother, “‘if you always 
could talk, why didn’t you do it before?” 
“T never had anything to say before.’ 
And that is a moral in itself. If you expect 
your child to develop speech and to do 
with it all of the things that speech is 
supposed to do, you have to give him the 
opportunity to have something to say. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH MEETING 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
ROYAL VILLA, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
JUNE 22-28, 1975 
Program 


Robert R. Davila, Program Chairman 
“Our Learning Society—Issues and Trends in Education of the Deaf’ 


Day 1. 
Topic: 


(Coordinator Sr. Frances Solano, Ph.D.) 
The Learners: Where They Are and How They Got There 


A. Identification and Assessment of the Learner 
B. Educational Programming for the Learner 


Day 2. (Coordinator: Dr. Edgar Lowell)? 
Topic: The Learners: Their Needs 
A. Curriculum 
B. The Multiply Handicapped 
C. Learning Disabilities 


D. Underachievement and Underemployment 


E. Guidance and Counseling 
Day 3. 


Topic: The Learner’s Teachers: 


(Coordinator: Dr. Barbara Beggs)* 
Interdisciplanary and Innovative 


A. Disciplines and Newly Defined:Roles Which Address the Needs of the Deaf 
B. Implication of Current Trends and Activities for the Learner’s Teachers 
C. Innovative Approaches to the Delivery of Inservice and Preservice Activities 


Day 4. 
Topic: 
A. Vocational Teaching and Counseling 
B. Continuing Education 
C. The Deaf Community 
D. Public and Community Education 


(Coordinator: Dr. Larry Stewart) 


(1) Sr. Frances Solano, Ph.D.: Sr. Solano is currently 
Coordinator of Curriculum Development and 
Evaluation at the St. Francis de Sales School for 

N. Y. Her professional 

experience includes both teaching and supervi- 

sory positions at the preschool and primary 

levels in several schools for the deaf and as a 

specialist in parent education and media serv- 

ices. Dr. Solano also served as an instructor at 
the Northeastern Regional Media Center for 
the Deaf at the University of Massachusetts. 

She is a graduate of St. John’s University and 

received a master’s degree in education from 

the State University of New York at Buffalo and 

a Ph.D. from Syracuse University. 


(2) Edgar L. Lowell, Ph.D.: Lowell is currently 
Director of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He was a former 
research associate and assistant professor at 
Harvard University . . . Dr. Lowell is presently 
a Member of the Board of Fellows at Gallaudet 
College and a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. Dr. Lowell has been a 
consultant to numerous projects regarding the 
handicapped which were funded through the 
Office of Education, Department of HEW. 


(3) Barbara Beggs, Ph.D.: Dr. Beggs is currently 
Coordinator of Programs for the Hearing Im- 
paired at Southern Methodist University in Dal- 
las, Texas. She has heid positions as classroom 
teacher at the elementary level in Houston (Tex.) 
School for the Deaf and as a_ supervising 
teacher of the elementary hearing impaired pro- 
gram at Illinois State University. Dr. Beggs 
served as assistant professor in the undergrad- 
uate program for the deaf at ISU and as a 
research associate and lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is presently associate professor at 
SMU. A graduate of the University of Texas 
in Speech Pathology, Dr. Beggs holds a master’s 
degree from Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in education of the hearing impaired. 
She received her doctorate in special education 
from Columbia, also. She has served two terms 
on the Board of Directors of the A. G. Bell 
Association and is that organization’s represen- 
tative to the CED. 


(4) Larry G. Stewart, Ed.D.: Dr. Stewart is current- 
ly Associate Professor of Rehabilitation and 
Director of the Counseling with the Deaf Pro- 
gram, The Rehabilitation Center, College of 
Education, University of Arizona. He formerly 
held positions as Associate Director of the Na- 
tional Research and Demonstration Project with 
Multiply Handicapped Deaf Adults at the Hot 
Springs (Ark.) Rehabilitation Center. He _ has 
also served as Coordinator of Counseling Serv- 
ices at the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., Institute of Technology, 
and as a counselor at the Missouri School for 
Deaf and the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. Dr. Stewart is a 1957 graduate of 
Gallaudet College in Education and received a 
master’s degree in Rehabilitation Counseling 
from the University of Missouri. He holds a 
doctorate in Rehabilitation Counseling from the 
University of Arizona. 


the Deaf in Brooklyn, 


The Learners: Participating in a Learning Society 


Short Courses 


Carl J. Kirchner, Asst. Director 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 
Coordinator 


Monday, June 23: 
Language Development—Instructor, Dr. 
Virginia Heidinger, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Gallaudet College. 


Tuesday, June 24: 
Total Communication in the Classroom— 
Instructor, Carl J. Kirchner, M.A., As- 
sistant Director, KDES 


Wednesday, June 25: 
Professional Relationships — Instructor, 
Lloyd Johns, Ph.D., Associate Vice 
President, California State University, 
Northridge 


Thursday, June 26: 
Behavior Modification—Instructor, Rob- 
ert Lennan, Ph.D., Assistant Superinten- 
dent, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. 


Friday, June 27: 
All courses will be repeated. 


Fee for each short course—$10.00 


Pre-registration required for Courses at- 
tended Monday through Thursday; pre- 
registration not required for Friday. 

Pre-registration deadline—June 1, 1975 

Fee(s) must accompany pre-registration 
form 

For convention and short course informa- 
tion: 


H. G. Royall, Registration Chairman 
Central North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27610 

(919) 772-8464 
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HAZARDS of Deafness 


78. You go on vacation trips, visiting 
many interesting places and pay for 
guides who tell you practically nothing 
since you can’t understand them. Worse 
still are the sites that have preprepared 
tapes to explain interesting facts about 
the beautiful places you are paying to 
visit. 

79. Birds sing their song of spring. 
You know that spring is here, too, not 
from the song of the birds but from their 
mess on your car windshield. 

80. You get dizzy at a meeting trying 
to locate who is talking and when you 
finally locate the speaker he has finished 
and someone else has started and you 
must begin your game of “hide-and-seek” 
all over again. 


81. At socials and meetings you whis- 
per when you should talk and speak 
loudly when you should whisper and are 
forever putting your foot in your big 
mouth. 

82. When walking in the rain your 
hearing aid gets a little wet and you are 
as deaf as a pole. Then you pray or 
panic until your hearing aid dries and 
you can hear a little again. 

83. You are in a crowd of a thousand 
people and feel more alone than if you 
were standing in the middle of the 
Sahara Desert. 

84. You are driving along with a hear- 
ing friend. Talk about a captive audi- 
ence! You have one who has to listen 
to you explain all about the education 
of the deaf and he can’t say a word, as 
you don’t dare take your eyes off the 
road to look at him to give him a chance 
to “talk.” 

85. You happen to be at a raffle draw- 
ing when your number is drawn, but you 
never know it. It could have been worse!! 
The prize could have been five hundred 
dollars instead of one hundred. 

86. You start to go outdoors and are 
very surprised to find it has been raining 
“eats and dogs” for hours. 


87. You explain to your hearing friends 
that deaf people like yourself can obtain 
only approximately one out of four words 
via lipreading, but that if you get the 
key words you have a better chance of 
understanding what was said. You see 
the words, “cow” and “moon” on the lips 
and immediately think of the expression, 
“The cow jumped over the moon.” How- 
ever, the other person might have said 
something like: 

The cow is eating grass under the 
moon. 

or 

The cow is looking up at the moon. 
or 

The cow is making love under the 
moon. 

88. You nearly get your hand bitten 
off by petting a dog that was growling 
to let you know that it didn’t like people, 
much less you. 

89. You ask someone what was said at 
a meeting and you usually get a shorter 
reply than former President Coolidge 
was famous for giving. 
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90. You turn off your hearing aid when 
people continue to shout. You still can’t 
understand them, but, boy! are their ex- 
pressions good for lipreading. 


91. When people know you use a hear- 
ing aid they talk loud enough to be 
heard nearly in the next state, some 50 
miles away. 

92. You are waiting for an elevator. 
One stops. You miss what the operator 
says, get in and have a free ride down 
when you wanted to go up. The operator 
thinks you are a kid who really enjoys 
riding the elevators up and down. 


93. You go around a corner and run 
smack into another deaf person. You 
had no warnings that someone was com- 
ing around the corner. It’s not so bad 
when you are a lad and round a corner 
and find a beautiful blonde in your arms. 

94. You are in a very dark reom or 
place and wish to say something to an- 
other deaf person. If telepathy really 
worked, it certainly would come in 
handy here. 

95. While flying you are unaware that 
the “fasten your seat belt’? signal has 
gone on with a ringing buzz and you con- 
tinue to read your Playboy magazine 
until the stewardess comes around to tell 
you to buckle up. 

96. You feel the wind blowing. You see 
limbs moving and leaves falling and would 
never guess in a million years that they 
also make sounds unless someone happens 
to mention these to ycu. 

97. You put dishes and silverware away 
as if there was an earthquake never real- 
izing that you are making so much noise. 

98. Your cocking on the stove boils over 
and over and is not brought to your atten- 
tion until you smell something burning, 
you see smoke, or your husband tells you, 
in the latter case, pray that you have a 
sweet husband. 


99. While walking down the sidewalk 
someone attempts to pass you on the 
right, then on the left, and then on the 
right, again. Each time the person tries 
tc pass you, you unconsciously move in 
that direction and block him, not hearing 
the person behind you, let alone knowing 
his intentions, and your football coach 
told you that you were a poor blocker. 

100. The paper boy leaves an envelope 
in your newspaper for his money. It falls 
out without your knowing it. ~The. paper 
boy waits for his money and thinks all 
deaf people are thieves. 

101. The newspaper boy does not collect 
his money for weeks because he worries 
as to how he is going to get you to hear 
the doorbell. 


102. You flip a quarter. 
floor and you lose sight of it. You do not 
hear it roll and hit a distant wall. Your 
detective work goes up in smoke as you 
search in the wrong place and never find 
your quarter. 

103. You go to a champagne party and 
do not hear the pop pop or the champagne 
bubble; however, these things are the last 


It falls to the 


things on your mind as you enjoy your 
champagne, glass after glass. 

104. You lock yourself up in the bath- 
room and your wife has to nearly beat 
the door down to tell you that the paper 
boy wants his money. 

105. You are trapped all alone in an 
elevator and can’t talk with anyone on 
the emergency phone or on the outside. 
You just hope people are trying to get to 
you even if you can’t hear them. 

106. The bathroom locks jams and you 
can’t get out of the bathroom. If the 
whole family is deaf you may have to 
wait a while before someone comes to 
look for you. When someone does come 
you will have to correspond via paper 
and pencil under the door, if at all. 

107. You drop a rock into a deep, dark 
well. You can never know how deep the 
well is as you never hear the rock hit 
bottom. But then who wants to know how 
deep wells are? 

108. You go into a theater early before 
the feature movie is started and the lights 
are turned off. Entertainment music is 
played. You see people enjoying them- 
selves and wonder why. 

109. You are caught in a group telling 
jokes. You become an instant actor and 
learn to laugh at the right time with the 
others even if you understand little or 
nothing. Soon your fame as a proficient 
lipreader spreads and you have to listen 
to more jokes than ever. 

110. You go to a banquet and, while 
‘listening’ to the speaker, observe that 
there are 99 ladies and 104 gentlemen 
present. You note that at least six of the 
gentlemen are using toupees and_ that 
at least ten of the ladies have falsies. 

111. You buy your wife a_ beautiful 
watch for her birthday never knowing if it 
ticks well. Sadder still, your wife never 
knows either if she is deaf, too. 

112. You are puzzled when told that 
boiling water has sound and a light beam 
while moving makes none. 

113. When you are a child you wonder 
why your dog can hear and you can’t. 
When you are grown up you still wonder 
why. 


DEAF YOUTH TOUR 
TO EUROPE 


For Teenagers & Young Adults 
June 28-July 20, 1975 
$1,465 From New York 
Visiting London, Paris, Munich, Am- 
sterdam, Salzburg, Lucerne, etc., in- 
cluding most meals. 


Make Reservations Soon! 


For further details contact: 
Jackson Davis, Ph.D. 
c/o Peckham Travel 

P. O. Box 2122 
Columbus, Ga. 31902 
Phone: (404) 322-7319 


An Osborne Tour 
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Editor’s note: The following article appeared in NORTHLINER, magazine of North 


Central Airlines, Spring 1974, and is reproduced by permission. 


Nellie Willhite, Ex-Barnstormer 


“T have been interested in aeroplanes 
and have had ambitions to become a 
flyer for many years. I feel certain that 
there is a great future in aviation after 
the trails now being blazed by pioneers 
of the air shall have become routes. . 
I believe aeroplanes will be as common 
and indispensable as automobiles are at 
the present time.” 

Headlined “Daring Young Aviatrix,” 
this item appeared in the Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin PRESS, April 27, 1928. 

Its subject: Nellie Zabel Willhite, who 
was something of a folk heroine in her 
day. Not only was she the first woman 
in South Dakota to become a pilot, she 
was also a pioneer aviatrix in America. 

Today, Mrs. Willhite can recall her 
early days of flying with a penchant for 
detail that belies her 81 years. 

She was daring and spunky—and freely 
admits it took a bit of nerve to start 
flying, especially since she suffered a 
fairly servere handicap: She was deaf, 
and had been since the age of four, the 
result of a bad bout with measles. 

A native of Yankton, Mrs. Willhite was 
the daughter of one of South Dakota’s 
early wagon train pioneers, Charley 
(Pard) Zabel. 


After young Nellie struck out on her 
own, working as a typist in Pierre, she 
became mildly interested in flying, then 
considered pretty much a novelty. In 
1927, after Charles Lindbergh’s historic 
flight, Nellie decided to pursue flying 
lessons in Sioux Falls. But she kept it 
secret. Who in that little town would 
believe—or approve of—a woman who 
wanted to fly? 


On a limited budget, the future avia- 
trix wrote her father for some financing. 
A check came immediately, and Nellie 
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“The Lady Pilot from Sioux Falls’ shows off her Eagle Rock aircraft, a gift from her dad, Charley ‘/Pard’ 
Photo was taken in 1929, when Mrs. Willhite was barnstorming throughout the Dakotas. 


By ANN MESSMORE 


signed up for lessons. She was the 13th 
student to enroll in a class of 18, but the 
typically unlucky number proved just 
the opposite for her. 


In fact, she challenged superstition: 
She soloed on Friday, January 13 (1928) 
after 13 hours of flight instruction and 
even had the number 13 painted on her 
own plane, a gift from her dad shortly 
after she completed the flying course. 


The open-cockpit aircraft (nicknamed 
“Pard” in honor of Charley Zabel) cost 
$2,700 back then, and to the best of Mrs. 
Willhite’s knowledge, is still flying some- 
where today. ‘Last I heard it was down 
in Mississippi, and I think it’s been en- 
tered in some antique air shows,” she 
says. 

Mrs. Willhite loved that plane, and 
says she would fly it today if given the 
chance. Because she was almost totally 
deaf, she piloted ‘“Pard” more by a sense 
of feel than anything else. “Even though 
I could barely hear the engine roar, I 
could sure tell right away if anything 
was wrong—just from the vibrations.” 
Flying, she says, became second nature 
to her. 


After she received her license, some 
experience and lots of publicity, Mrs. 
Willhite set out barnstorming. She flew 
in air shows throughout the Midwest and 
participated in a couple of races. ‘“Pard 
was actually too slow for racing, but I 
had a good time anyway.” 

She chuckles, recalling one local air 
show about 1930: “They were hiring 
stunt pilots to thrill the crowd. The pay 
was $50; and I wanted to earn some 
money. The air show manager pretty 
much told me to get lost.” 


After a male pilot performed some 
simple stunts, Nellie climbed into her 
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Nellie Zabel Willhite displays the chamois face 
mask she used in her open-cockpit flying days in 
the 1920s and 30s. Also shown are her leather 
helmet, mittens and old-fashioned goggles. (Photo 
credit: Yankton DAILY PRESS and DAKOTAN. 
Eagle Rock OX-5 and proceeded to draw 
gasps from the crowd as she performed 
one roll, spin, loop and dive after an- 
other. 

The air show manager was angry, she 
remembers. ‘Why didn’t you tell me you 
could do all that?” he demanded. 

Replied the plucky flyer, “I did that 
just to limber up. Wait until you see my 
act.” And she left him standing with 
mouth agape. 


Aviation did not bring fame and for- 
tune to Nellie Willhite, but she admits 
she had a great time. One of her more 
enjoyable jobs was with Renner Air 
Service in Sioux Falls. She carried pas- 
sengers, did some instructing and also 
helped manage the office. 
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Another of her joys was taking first- 
timers up for airplane rides—at 50 cents 
a trip for kids, $1 for adults —at air 
shows and county fairs. Of course, since 
she was usually the only female pilot, 
she drew the more adventuresome fares. 
“Some people were pretty skeptical,” 
she recalls, “but I convinced them I 
could fly as well as any man.” 


Active for many years in aviation, Mrs. 
Willhite was a charter member of the 
Ninety-Nines, the women pilots’ organi- 
zation founded, among others, by Amelia 
Earhart. Mrs. Willhite in 1929, along 
with several other Ninety-Nines, helped 
plan the nation’s first women’s air race. 
Later she was named chairwoman of the 
charter South Dakota chapter of the 
organization. 


In 1940, Nellie Willhite retired her 
wings after 12 years of “adventures I 
wouldn’t trade for anything.” Hairy ad- 
ventures like the time she was lifted 
from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, in a matter of 
seconds—and her airplane’s motor quit. 
After fighting for consciousness, she be- 
gan spiraling downward, and the engine 
started. It was not until many hours 
later that she learned she’d been caught 
in the center of a violent tornado. Such 
an experience might have kept many 
people out of an airplane for life, but 
Mrs. Willhite simply got ‘“Pard” re- 
rigged and started up again. 


Forced landings were not unknown to 
her, either. Once she experienced three 
in a single day. “The motor conked out 
and I landed in a hog patch. Next it was 
a corn field. Then my wings iced up and 
I had to come down again.” 


When World War II came, the “lady 
pilot from Sioux Falls” decided to put 
her aviation know-how to work. She be- 
came first, a ground school teacher then a 
propellor inspector on B-19 aircraft at 
Hill Field in Ogden, Utah. After the 
War, Mrs. Willhite returned to Sioux 
Falls, where she’s lived ever since. 


Among her memorabilia are several 
scrapbooks stuffed with clippings detail- 
ing her flying activities, letters from 
some of the aviation world’s notables, 
and an old-fashioned open-cockpit outfit 
complete with goggles, mittens, leather 
helmet and chamois face mask. 


The original propeller for Mrs. Will- 
hite’s old Eagle Rock is on display at the 
Taylor Museum at Hill City, South Da- 
kota, as a permanent part of that state’s 
aviation history. 


The museum would like her collection 
of flying gear and scrapbooks as well. 
“But,” as Nellie Willhite smiles the wist- 
ful smile of a lady whose memories of 
days past are still quite real, “I don’t 
know if I’m quite ready to part with 
those treasures yet.” 


Advertising and inquiries about adver- 
tising should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 810 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad- 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 
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Church Directory 


Assenthlies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 

p.m. Special services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 784-7426 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 


3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun, 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert I. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 

Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 

the life.’—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit ... 

HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 
eet Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 


Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla, 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 
Pastor: Frank Gillham, D. D. 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 

Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryfand 


Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


A church that cares for the de-f... 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2400 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, lowa 50321 
Services: Sunday School, 9:45; Morning Wor- 
ship. 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 


6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 


Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 


Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:90 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!’’ 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky.. welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15. p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington. D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When in the Nation’s Capital ... 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
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When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 


Other Deunminations 


Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 


101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 


FOR THE DEAF 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION 
Canadian Section 


National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 


71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada M4K 3N9 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 


Mass each Sunday, 11:15 a.m.; religious 


instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denve:, weicuine tuo 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 


A, E, Ferber, pastor, Phone 363-3596 or 561-9030 
PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Welcome RO ecard 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 


7:30 p.m. 


OF THE DEAF 


3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 


FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 


Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 


Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 


Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoin St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 

night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 


Phones (with TTY): 


Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, tll. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 


All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 


June. 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Richard W. Mcliveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Gutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich, 48234 
Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Welcome to... 
PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 


The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y¥. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 

Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 

Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York ‘‘Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-Julv-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 
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In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 
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ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: lst, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 

TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at ; 


WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 


sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 


and 7:00 p.m. 


Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) . 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 


Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 


through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 

Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 

Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 


373 South Western Avenue 
Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 
Phone (215) 435-7500 
Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m., Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m., Every Sunday, Worship Service 

“A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest... 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by.... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 


1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 


Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


GCM 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


. PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Fern D. Leon 
4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. H. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 

Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 

Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


Deaf Masons 


Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 


Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 
Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 714-783-1597 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 
Charles A. Campbell, secretary 


14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month, 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 


Stated Communication list Saturday 
of the month. 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 


Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 
James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


National Gougress of 
Iewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 
25 Wagon. Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


* . * 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 


BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 
81-18 151 Avenue 

Howard Beach, New York 


CHICAGO H. A. D. 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 
5920 North Kenmore 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Ms. Janice Brown 

4498 Raymont Boulevard 
University Heights, Ohio 44118 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
30b Weinstein, Pres. 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mr. Elliott Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 
344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF 
Mrs. William Hoaglin 

13524 Hartland Street 

Van Nuys, California 91405 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF JEWISH DEAF 
Mrs. Roslyn Rosen, Secy. 

9249 Limestone Place 

College Park, Maryland 20740 


1976 NCJD CONVENTION IN BOSTON 


